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Biographical Memoir of 


MADAME DE MAINTENON. 
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Amona the many illustrious fe- 

male characters which have ap~ 
peared in the theatre of the world, 
few have attained to so elevated a 
rank as the subject of these me- 
moirs. In every country of Europe 
her name has been pronounced with 
respect ; by the young she has-been 
regarded as a model ‘of female ex- 
cellence ; and by the old as a pat- 
tern of human virtue. 

The grandfather of M. de Main- 
tenon, was Theodore Agrippa 
D’Aubigne, Baron of Surineau 
equerry tothe King of Navarre, and 
who filied many important places 
in the government of his country. 
He married early in life, and the 
issue of that marriage was two 
daughters and one son, Constans, 


| the father of the illustrious charac- 


ter now under our consideration. 
He married Mademoiselle de Car- 
dillac, governor of Chateau Trom- 
pette. The debauched and vicious 
life which Constans porsued, joined 
to some atrocities which he com- 
mitted against the government, 
attracted the notice of his enemi es, 
and he was arrested and thrown 
into the prison of Chateau Trom- 
pette, of which his father-in-law 
was the governor. The affronts, 
however, which were unhandsome- 
ly given to his wife, by the ene- 
residing i in the 
wane of the prison of her hus- 
. T. October, 1818. 
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band, induced her to make appli- 
cation to government for his re- 
moval to another, and he was con- 
sequently transferred to the prison 
of Niort. ‘They arrived in this 
melancholy abode in the end of 
August, 1653, and in a short time 
afterwards was born Francoise 
D Aubigné, the subject of these 
memoirs, who, from her cradle to 
her death, was destined to experi- 
ence all the rigors, all the favors, 
and al! the vicissitudes of fortune. 
After suffering many years of im- 
prisonment, Madame D’Aubigne 
promised the court, that if liberty 
were granted to her husband, they 
would immediately embark for 
America. ‘The prison doors were 
consequently opened,and the whole 
family immediately embarked.— 
Francoise was then but four years 
of age, aud during the passage she 
fell ill, and for some few minutes 
was considered as dead. She, 
however, recovered, and the family 
arrived safe, after a tedious pas- 


sage, at Martinique. Here, they 
settled to the westward of the 


island, and ina short time, from a 
state of comparative indigence, 
they rose to one of opulence and 
comfort. 

The attachment which Francoise 
had always shewn to mental pur 
suits, appeared, during her resi 
dence in Martinique, to have taken 
that deep root, which no after exe 
ertion could eradicate. The pen 
and ber needle were her constant 
companions ; and she was brought 
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up as if they were to be her only 
resources through life. A great 
degree of taciturnity appeared to 
be natural to the character of Fran- 
coise. An elegant facility of ex- 
pressing herse If in letters appears 
to have been born with her, and 
from that facility arose the episto- 
lary collection which has excited 
the admiration of Europe, and 
which has never been surpassed. 
The death of her father taking 
place in 1646, an entire change 
took place in the family. Charles, 
the eldest son, who was only 14, 
was too young to manage the af- 
fairs of the plantation. Mad. D’ Au- 
bigne determined therefore to re- 
turn to France with two of her 
children, leaving Francoise in the 
hands of an oppressive creditor, as 
a pledge that his debt should be 
paid. The wife of the creditor 
soon became tired of her pledge, 
and her cruel conduct towards 
Francoise becoming at length pub- 
lic, the judge of the place took 
compassion upon her, received her 
into his house, and in a short time 
sent her to France, with orders to 
the captain to deliver her into the 
hands of Mad. de Montalembert ; 
but this lady, although her near 
relation, received her young charge 
with coldness, and even with rude- 
nes@ Mad. de Villette, who en- 
tertained a particular affection for 
Francoise, even in her cradle, sent 


for her, received her amongst her 
childrev, and educated her in the 


Calvinistic religion. 

The religious tenets of Fran- 
coise not being agrecable to her 
mother, the latter demanded her of 
Mad. de Villette, who refused to re- 
sign her; but an ‘order from the go- 
vernment in the end obliged her. 
This order was obtained by Ma- 
dame de Neuillant, her relation, 
whose character, in its amiable 
traits, differed very widely from 
that of Mad. ee Villette. With 
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a view of effecting a change in the 
religious sentiments of Francoise, 
the most severe and cruel treat- 
ment was adopted, the most menial 
offices in the household were as- 
signed to her; she was sent every 
day upon a common to take care of 
a flock of geese; and no breakfast 
was allowed her until she had 
learned five or six verses of Pibrac. 
Her interesting face, over which 
an early melancholy appeared to 
spread its fascinating charms; her 
form so beautifully perfect and 
majestic, made a lively impression 
upon the heart of a young villager. 
She thought she was beloved, and 
in a Short time a declaration of his 
love removed all her doubts — 
Without contemning her admirer, 
she knew that an insuperable bar 
existed between them, and revealed 
the affair to Madame de Neuillant. 
The pride of the lady was hurt, 
and the noble shepherdess was 
sent to the Ursulines at Niort, 
Madame de Villette undertakiug 
to pay half her pension. 

The mind of Francoise, in the 
tranquillity of a nunnery, had am- 
ple time to reflect on the choice 
which she had adopted of her religi- 
ous tenets, and aided by the urgent 
solicitations of her companions, ~ she 
abjured the religion-of Calvin, and 
became once more a Catholic.— 
This step gave high offence to 
Madame de Villette, who immedi- 
ately withdrew her pension, and 
Francoise returned once more to 
tle bosom of her family. 

On leaving the monastery, she 
found her mother i in amost indigent 
state, and living by the labour of 
ler hands. She assuaged her mo- 
ther under her trying difficulties, 
participated in her labours, and, 
prompted by the natural goodness 
of her heart, she would not permit 
her mother to perform any work, 
which she could herself execute. 

As a considerable portion of the 
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property of the father of Francoise 
had been alienated from the family 
by unfair and dishonourable means, 
her mother was induced to repair 
to Paris, in the hopes of reclaiming 
her property: but M. D’Aubigne 
was a widow, without credit, with- 
out servants, carriages, aud those 
other infallible passports to the 
mansions of the great, and despair 
soon usurped the place of hope. 


- Being informed of the distressing 


* tion of France. 


* 


situation of her mother in Paris, 
Francoise,accompanied by Madame 
de Neuillant, repaired thither, and 


here the first stone was laid to the 


fortune and fame of Madame de 
Maiutenon., 

She was at this time twelve 
years of age, possessing an ele- 
gant figure, and that beautifully 
expressive countenance which was 
in a short time to be the admira- 
Her make, far 
above her age, was grace personi- 
fied ; and her look, although beam- 
ing with modesty, indicated the 
mind within. She no sooner ap- 
peared in the society to which 
she was introduced by Madame de 
Neuillant, than she made the deep- 
est impressions ; and the beauty, 
the grace, and the elegance of 
Francoise D’Aubigne, were the 
theme of general conversation. 

At this period, one of those 
extraordinary characters appeared 
in France, which are like the me- 
teors and the comets in the phy- 
sical world, the.wonder of the age, 
and a puzzle to the human mind, 
This man was the Abbe Scarron. 
As, however, we are not here called 
upon to write the history of that 
extraordinary man, it will be merely 
necessary to enter into those par- 
ticulars which have any connexion 
with the fate of Madame de Main- 
tenon. The interview which took 
place between the Abbe and Fran- 
coise D’Aubigne arose from a sin- 
gular and interesting fact, recorded 
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in the life of Scarron, and which 
is completely characteristic of the 
individual. The benefice which 
he enjoyed, was situate at Mans; 
whither he often repaired from 
Paris, as a relaxation to his se- 
verer studies. On the day of the 
carnival at Mans, he was desirous 
to exhibit to the good people of 
Mans, a masquerade of a novel 
natare, the character of which per- 
fectly harmonised with his extra- 
ordinary taste. In vain his do- 
mestics pleaded the dignity that 
was due to the clerical character, 
and to Messieurs the monks, his 
brethren. Every objection was 
set aside; and Scarron, having 
undressed himself, ordered his ser- 
vant to rub him all over with 
honey, and he then crept ilo a 
feather-hed : on coming out of 
which, he appeared like a great 
bird, bearing the human form. 
Over his face, he put a mask, te- 
sembling the beak, and other out - 
ward appearance of a bird, and thus 
equipped, he entered a sedan chair, 
ordering the porters to convey him 
to the carnival. On his appear- 
ance, the people set up the most 
discordant shouts, some ran away 
with fright; others surrounded 
him, and began to pluck off his 
feathers; the crowd gathered round 
him, and he saw himself in immi- 
nent danger of his life; flight was 
his only refuge; and, with the 
agility of a squirrel, he hastened 
to the river, into which he threw 
himself ; and, gaining the opposite 
shore, found refuge in a wood. 
The flight of the Abbe had pro- 
duced a violent perspiration over 
his body, aud his sudden immer- 
sion in the water gave a sudden 
and violent check to it, and brought 
on an attack of the rheumatism 
which nearly deprived him of the 
use of all hislimbs. The climate of 
Paris not being conducive to his 
recovery, he determined to cross 
U2 
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the Atlantic; and he had made every 
preparation for his departure, when 
onasuadden information was brought 
to him, of the arrival in Paris of 
two interesting females from Mar- 
tinique. He expressed an anxious 
desire to see them; and sent a 
polite invitation to them to visit 
un pauvre malade. The indispo- 
sition of Scarron prevented him 
from walking ; and he was moved 
on an arm-chair from his bed-room 
to his sitting-room: but, in this 
sitting-room, was often collected 
all the genius, all the beaux esprits 
of Paris, who found particular plea- 
sure in the society of the comic 
poet. 

The parsimony of Madame de 
Neuillant could not allow her to 
expend a large sum upon the dress 
of the beautiful Francoise d’Au- 
bigne ; and, on being presented to 
Scarron, surrounded as he then 
was by all the literati of Paris, 
she so felt the. poverty of her dress, 
that she burst into tears : but those 
tears made that indelible impres- 
sion upon the heart of Scarron, that 
from that moment the fate of the 
beautiful West Indian was decid- 
ed. It was, however, not only the 
personal charms of Francoise which 
had such an effect upon the Abbe, 
but it was still increased by her 
mental qualities, which were con- 
firmed by a letter that was writ- 
ten by Mademoiselle d’Aubigne to 
Mademoiselle de St. Hermant, her 
friend, and which was communi- 
cated to the Abbe Scarron. A 
style so flowing, so perfect, ata 
time when even the prose of Cor- 
neille was offensive, was regarded 
as a true prodigy ; this letter pass- 
ing from hand to hand, was seen 
by all Paris: and, on reading it, 
M. Scarron exclaimed, “ How! is 
it thus they write in Martinique ?” 

‘Mademoiselle d’Aubigne now 
became one of the constant visitors 
at the converzationes of the Abbe; 
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and, if his apartment before was 
crowded, it was now literally filled. 
The beautiful West Indian was the 
talk, the gaze of the Parisians; 
and every one vied in the homage 
which was paid to her. The Abbe 
having accidentally been informed, 
that although the behaviour of 
Madame de Neuillant towards her 
beautiful charge was kind and 
amiable when in public, yet, that 
in private it was cruel and oppres- 
sive, took an opportunity one day 
of thus addressing her :—‘* Ma- 
demoiselle, I am well aware of the 
cruelty and unkindness with which 
you are treated by your inhuman 
protectress ; and, nevertheless, I 
tremble that death may even de- 
prive you of that asylum which is 
now granted to you. Should that 
misfortane overtake you, how would 
you then act? your accomplished 
figure and your graces will multi- 
ply around you a crowd of ad- 
mirers ; if you were rich, you 
would have a right to choose : but, 
being otherwise, I fear you will be 
loved, and—humiliated. 

These words were spoken with 
so kind an air, that the tears trick- 
led down the cheeks of Francoise. 

The Abbe continued—In your 
situation, I see but two remedies, 
a husband, or a convent. If you 
wish to be a nun, I will pay your 
pension; but, if a husband be your 
choice, notwithstanding my pre- 
sent figure and my rheumatism, if 
you will accept of my hand, your 
future happiness shall ‘be my study : 
and, if a tear falls from your eye, 
it shall be at my death, 

Great remedies are required 
for great evils: Mad. d’Aubigne, 
thanks to the severity of her re- 
lations, saw in this marriage only 
tranquillity, and emancipation from 
her troubles. ‘To this offer, Mad. 
d’Aubigne answered, that she was 
deeply affected at his compas- 
sion for her misfortunes, and that 
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Economy 


she accepted his hand as a bless- 
ing. 

To this marriage, Madame de 
Neuillant joyfully consented. It 
was merely arranged, that the mar- 
riage should not take place for two 
years, at which time Madame d@’ Au- 
bigne would have attained her 17th 
year. When the Solicitor inquired 
of M. Scarron, what settlement he 
intended to make upon his wife, he 
immediately answered, “ IMMOr- 
TALITY.” 

M. Scarron renounced the pre- 
bend of Mons, but still retained 
his intention of visiting Marti- 
nique. In the meantime, he in- 
structed his future spouse in the 
Latin, Italian, and Spanish lan- 
guages; in which she was soon 
able not only to read the best 
authors, but also to compose in 
them. 

By degrees, Mad. d’Aubigne 
Jost her excessive timidity ; but 
nothing could deprive her of that 
majesty and candour which reigned 
in her look, and that general dignity 
of deportment, which are the real ap- 
pendage of the female, who respects 
herself, and invites others to re- 
spect her. Even in her presence, 
her husband checked his propen- 
sity to the utterance of indecent 
expressions ; and a blush on the 
cheek of his amiable wife, spoke 
in a more decisive tone to him, 
and operated more strongly upon 
his feelings, than all the admoni- 
tions which she could have spoken 
with her tongue. 


(To be continued.) 
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ECONOMY IN BREWING. 
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To the Editor of the New British Lady’s Magazine. 
Mr. Epiror, 


Havina lately witnessed thé 
successful effects of a Patent Brew- 
ing Machine, in which cleanliness, 
utility, and economy, are com- 
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bined, I take the liberty of send- 
ing you the particulars of it; and 
I am certain that its general merits 
only require to be known, to be ani- 
versally adopted in every family, 
in which the health of the members 
is a primary consideration, and in 
which, in these times of pressure 
and of difficulty, economy is the 
order of the day. 

Among the many advantages 
which this machine possesses, 
I consider its portability to be 
not one of the least. The ap- 
paratus used {in general for brew- 
ing, occupies so large a space, 
that few houses contain conveni- 
ences for it, and thus many fami- 
lies are obliged to drink that dele- 
terious and poisonous mixture, 
known by the name of ale or beer, 
from the actual inconvenience aris- 
ing from the cumbersome nature of 
the common brewing apparatus,— 
On the contrary, the space occu- 
pied by the Patent Brewing Ma- 
chine is so small, that there are 
few houses in which it could not be 
conveniently used. It consists of 
only three principal pieces, and, 
when complete, appears according 
to the annexed plate; with the 
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cover raised to shew the internal; 
the lower part is a moveable fire- 
place, in which a cylindrical boiler 
is placed, within which is put an 
extracting cylinder, with a smaller 
one in its centre fixed to the bot- 
tom, all perforated. The machine 
being placed ready for use, as much 
cold water is put into it as will 
cover the perforated bottom of the 
extracting cylinder, and the fire 
is then lighted; then as much 
coarse-ground malt is put irto the 
perforated cylinder as will fill three 
parts of it, taking care that none 
goes into the centre, (which centre 
should be uncovered (but only) 
while putting the malt in, and 
when washing the malt,) nor any 
between the cylinder and boiler. 
The malt being put in, pour 
through the centre as much more 
cold water as will just cover the 
malt; then make the fire good, 
and in one hour after stir the malt 
weil up with a strong mashing 
stick, for about ten minutes, so 
that every particle of malt may be 
divided from the other; let the 
heat increase to 180 degrees, which 
you must ascertain by holding the 
thermometer a minute in the centre 
part of the machine, and when at 
180 degrees of heat, stir the malt 
avain, and after this second stir- 
ring, try the heat, and if then at 
180 degrees, damp the fire well 
with some wet ashes to prevent 
the heat of the mash from increas- 


ing, and in three hours and a half 


from the time of lighting the fire, 
draw off the wort very gently that 
it may run fine, and put it into 
one of the coolers, and put all the 
hops (rubbing them through your 
hauds to break the lumps) on the 
top of the wort to keep it hot till 
the time for returning it into the 
machine for boiling ; having drawn 
off this ale wort, put into the ma- 
chine through the centre as much 
more cold water as will cover the 
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grains, brisken the fire, and in half 
an hour stir up the malt for about 
ten minutes, and make it 180 de- 
grees of-heat as quick as you can, 
then damp the fire to prevent its 
getting hotter, and in one hour 
and a half from the time of putting 
in the water, draw off this table 
beer wort gently, that it may run 
fine, and put it into the other 
cooler, and cover it over to keep 
it hot until the time for returning 
it into the machine for boiling ; 
having drawn off this table beer 
wort, if you wish to make a third 
wort, put in as much more cold 
water into the machine as you 
think proper, and make it 170 de- 
grees of heat as quick as you can, 
and draw it off in about an hour 
after, and put it to the last draw- 

ing off, or wort: then take the 
grains out of the cylinder, with a 
hand-shovel, as clean as you can, 
and after, take out the cylinder,* 
and with a birch broom and a little 
water rince out the boiler clean, 
and put back the perforated cylin- 
der into the boiler, and then put 
the first drawing off or ale wort, 
with all the hops into the machine 
cylimder, where you have taken 
the grains from, and cover the 
machine, but be sure the centre 
eover is off; make it boil as quick 
as you can, aid let it boil well oue 
hour, then damp the fire, and draw 
it off into a cooler or coolers, which 
should be placed in the air, where 
it will cool quick; having drawn 
oft this ale wort, return the second 
drawing off or table beer wort, with 
the third, into the machine to the 
hops left from the ale wort, stir up 
the fire, and make it boil as quick 
as you can, and let it boil well 
one hour, then put out the fire and 


** If the machine is large, the perfo- 
rated cylinder has four handles for the 
purpose of easy taking it out and in by 
a pulley and rope suspended over its 
centre at a proper height. 
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draw off the wort, and put it into 
a cooler placed in the air to cool 
quick ; when the worts i the cool- 
ers are cooled down to 70 degrees 
of heat by the thermometer, put 
the proportion ofa gill of fresh thick 
yeast to every nine gallons of wort 
in the coolers, first thinning the 
yeast with a little of the wort be- 
fore you put it in that it may the 
better mix, and when the ale wort 
is cooled down to 60 degrees of 
heat, draw it off from the coolers 
with the yeast and sediment, and 

ut it into the machine boiler (the 
machine boiler having been pre- 
viously cleared from the hops and 
cylinder,) which forms a conve- 
nient vessel placed on its stand for 
the ale to ferment in, which must 
be kept fermenting in it with the 
cover on, until the head has the 
appearance of a thick brown yeast 
on the surface, an inch or two 
deep, which will take three or 
four days.;* when the head has 
this appearance, draw off the 
beer free from the yeastand bottoms 
into a clean cask, which must be 
filled fall,+ and when done work- 
ing, put in a handful of dry hops, 
bung it down tight, and stow it in 
a cool cellar. This ale will be fit 
to tap in three or four weeks. 

I will now give a calculation of 
the saving which is made by using 
the Brewing Machine. 

I will suppose the daily con- 
sumption of ale in a family to be 
three pints, and of table beer three 


* If the temperature of the weather is 
below 55 degrees of heat by tiie thermo- 
meter, it will be better to place your 
fermenting vessel in a situation not ex- 
posed to the cold ; the cellar where you 
keep your beer in would most likely be 
a yood and handy place for this purpose. 

+ If the cask intended for the ale, 
should not be full, fill it up from your 
table beer ; or if more than enouch, put 
the remainder to the table beer: but this 
mixing you must regulate according to 
the strength you waat your different 
sorts of beer: 


pints, which makes an annual con- 
sumption of 137 gallons of each, 
which, estimated at the brewer’s 
price, of 2s. 6d. per gallow for the 
former, and &d, for the gallon, make 
a gross amount of 21/. 13s. 10d. 

To brew the above quantity of 
good ale and table beer, 154 bush- 
els of malt are required, the cost 
of which, at'10s. per bushel, will 
be 71. 12s. 6d. to which must be 
added 2/. 17s. 6d. for 114 pounds 
of best hops, at 5s. making the 
whole expence 10/. 10s. which 
deducted from 217, 13s. 10d. leaves 
an annual balance in favour of the 
Machine of 112. 3s. 10d. and a 
salubrious beverage obtained. 

The ahove calculation suffici- 
ently proves that the Patent Brew- 
ing Machine, will, to the smallest 
family which purchases brewers’ 
beer, pay for itself in one year; 
and those who have been accus- 
tomed to brew by the old method, 
will find the beer much stronger 
and better by using this Machine, 
and very considerably less likely 
to be spoiled in brewing, with a 
great saving in fuel, labour, and 
time. 

[ believe the patent of this 
Maciine originally belonged to 
Messrs. Needhain and Rawlins, 
but it has been purchased by Mr. 
Farlar, of 205, Piccadilly, to whom 
it now exclusively belongs. 

{ am, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
RicHARD THOMPSON, 
Knightsbridge, 
Septembe rig, i818, 


CP Per 


A FRAGMENT. 


Can there be a more delight- 
ful felicity—a more agreeable di- 
vine sensation, than that arising 
in a reflecting mind from pure and 
hallowed love? Sweet tranquil- 
lity! O how it has thrilled my 
very soul, when I have seen the 
bonds of cenjugal amity cemented 
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together, as it were, in one indisso- 
luble tie!'— United as ordained by 
our first parents in primeval bliss ! 
great consummation of onr earthly 
joy! Methinks I see some happy 
pair, on whose peaceful brows time 
has placed the serenity of age, en- 
circled by the ‘ olive branches,” 
blooming, fresh, and vigorous a- 
round them!—the maternal gaze! 
the paternal look ! at once speak- 
ing the language of the heart and 
of rapture! where the chubby in- 
fint is seen wantoning in playful 
gambols, exciting the tear of plea- 
sure and delight on whose inno- 
cent countenance we trace those 
happy days when universal nature 
hailed O Klopstock ! with sacred 
fervour a Saviour’s birth !—* who 
was before all worlds, and by whom 
all things in this visible creation 
were made’—Divine image of my 
Maker! my heart pants and my 
soul languishes for that glorious 
and effulgent morn, whew all the 
families of the earth shall be 
blessed—when regenerated in sure 
and certain hope, and, as young 
children, the heirs of grace, we 
may then enter into the joy of the 
Lamb, who sitteth on the right 
hand of God, omnipotent in power 
and in majesty, being the only and 
true source of eternal salvation, 
and of redemption, and of life ! 
Hatt. 
TRAITS OF EMINENT 
FEMALE CHARACTERS 


Among the Ancients and Moderns. 
Continued from page 59. 

MADAME DE MAREILLY, SFE- 
cOND Lapy BoLINGBROKE, was 
niece to the celebrated Madame 
de Maintenon, a lady of great 
elegance of figure and of mind. 
Having lived long at the polite 
Court of Louis the Fourteenth, she 
could not easily reconcile herself to 
the plain manners of that of George 





Traits of Eminent Female Characters. 


the First, and Queen Caroline ; and 
said of them, that they were of so 
citizen-like a breed, that the throne 
itself could not ennoble them. She 
affected much surprise at the ig- 
norance of foreign affairs for which 
the Court of Great Britain has 
always been famous ; and said, as 
our diplomatic people, in general, 
had no previous education, it was 
no wonder they knew so little. 
What, said she, do they expect to 
draw their knowledge from the 
clouds. When we do not well know 
what to do with a man of certain 
rank, we in general send him 
abroad as a minister. 

Marie pe Mepicis,— How 
often do weak persons sacrifice 
things of great consequence to 

matters of no importance, that are 
perhaps either matters of habit, or 
of mere amusement. Omer de 
Talon tells us, in his celebrated 
“ Memoirs of the Fronde,” that 
Messiceurs de Marillac, and the 
rest of the cabal that conspired 
ayainst Cardinal de Richelieu, 
would most certainly have car- 
ried their point, had not the 
chief agent therein, Mary de 
Medicis, Louis the Thirteenth’s 
Queen, followed her husband to 
Versailles, instead of staying at 
Paris: yet, adds he, the Queen 
who was so fond of her ease, that 
she would rather have lost an em- 
pire, than had one hour’s sleep 
interrupted, or one moment of her 
ordinary occupations broken in 
upon, refused to follow the King, 
in spite of every argument that 
could be made use of to prevail 
upon her to take that measure. 
Cardinal Imperiali, ased to say 
comically, aud, perhaps, truly 
enough, ‘ Fortune knocks once 
at every man’s door in the course 
of his life; but, if the blind god- 
dess does not then find him at 
home, she never afterwards trou- 
bles herself te pay him a visit. ” 
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ANGELIQUE. 


For the New British Lady’s Magazine. 
(Continued from p. 111.) 


Ou! whence does a parent deduce 
his claim to this cruel preroga- 
tive? Who shall say to the mind 
“ Hate, approve, renounce, ac- 
cept as I shall dictate?’ None 
-—the soul makes its choice, and 
will ever feel its independence, 
But when I quesiion the justice 
of such imperious commands, I 
would-not wish to be understood 
as holding parental authority in 
contempt. Far, very far from it. 
When the approbation or oppo- 
sition of such near relatives is 
grounded upon rational principles, 
Jet youth be cautious how it treats 
that opposition with haughtiness, 
and beware how it wilfully shuts 
its eyes to that propriety of con- 
duct which ensures approbation at 
once dispassionate and discrimi- 
nating. 

Letters at length came with an 
account of the fleet’s safe ar- 
rival; and my fate was then de- 
cided. I was snatched from the 
arms of my lover, and forced 
upon my noviciate in a neighbour- 
ing convent. A year was spent 
in vain endeavours to reconcile 
me to my fate. My father plead- 
ed his vow, as binding him to a 
perseverance in his determination, 
and painted the serene happiness 
of the life he had chosen for me 
in the most energetic language 
that enthusiastic devotion ‘could 
inspire, 

Can you, he would often say, 
can you my child, form to your- 
selfa more happy situation in this 
world than that which excludes 
every teimptation to evil? A situ- 
ation from which you may regard 
sublunary concerns as if you were 
an inhabitant of a superior sphere. 
A retreat where you will have 
leisure to commune with your own 

Vol. I. Oct, 1818, 
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heart, and by daily labouring for 
its purification, make at last a 
valuable present to the Giver of 
life. From the ample and quiet 
shade of your convent you may 
look down, as from a serene emis 
nence, on the cloudy atmosphere 
that envelopes society. You may 
from thence contemplate, without 
interruption, the grand order of 
Nature, trace effects from their 
causes, drink at the hidden springs 
of truth, and inform. yourself how 
the silent Hand of Omnipotence 
creates aud preserves the har- 
mony of the universe. In re- 
searches like these, you will feel 
your soul detached and elevated 
above all earthly views aud con- 
nections, your imagination will 
carry you to the throne of God 
itself, you will renounce with 
transport every worldly pleasure, 
and I shall have the happiness of 
offering to my Maker, that sacri- 
fice which | have vowed, and 
which he delights to behold, an 
innocent and devoted heart. Can 


you, my love, figure to yourself a 
happier state of being ? ~—-_[mpos- 
sible. 


Alas!—I had already depicted 
one more agreeable to my feel- 
ings, more consonant to my na- 
ture. The gentle, the charming 
Ferdinand, was foremost in the 
scene. At the time of my going 
into the convent, he was called to 
join his corps at some leagues 
distance, and we had no opportu- 
nity to fix upon a method of cor- 
respondence previously to his de- 

arture. The dreadful day was 
named which was to condemn me 
for ever to solitude and to despair. 
To inform him was impossible, 
and could I have done so, it would 
have been in vain; an escape was 
impracticable. With a heart de- 
voted to love, and tortured with 
the certdéinty of everlasting sepa- 
ration from its object, 1 was led te 
x 
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the altar, and made to vow eternal 
obedience to dictates the most re- 
pugnant to my soul, and obscure 
to my understanding. 

When the fatal lawn was thrown 
ever me, and this cruel ceremony 
at an end, my father came up and 
thanked me with emphasis; im- 
printed a kiss on my cold cheek ; 
presented my weeping mother 
with my brothers, to take a last 
embrace, and then recommending 
me to theabbess, they all in agony 
bade me a long farewell. 

I will not attempt to delineate 
my feelings in becoming an in- 
mate for life of this unsocial re- 
treat. Language has net terms 
sufficiently expressive of the an- 
guish I suffered, when sometimes 
waking from an uneasy slumber, 
the solemn tinkling of the mid- 
night bell has called me to pro- 
nounce prayers, the purport of 
which I scarcely knew, my ima- 
gination wandering the while into 
that world where I fancied my dis- 
tracted Ferdinand pined away his 
life a victim to despair. 

When I had been here about a 
month the superieure came one day 
into my dormitory and told me 
that a novitiate, who was to enter 
the next afternoon, should, if I 
had no objection, occupy one of 
the beds in my room. The pro- 
posal gave me a degree of satis- 
faction which L thought no future 
circumstance could have awaken- 
ed ia me, and I expressed myself 
pleased with the arrangement. I 
felt. a degree of hope that my new 
associate, perhaps yet unfixed in 
conventual principles, might, by 
sympathizing with my sorrows, 
remove a part of that extreme 
wretchedness, which seemed even 
to threaten my intellects. The 
afternoon of the next day brought 
with it our new sister elect, but 
how-different from the portrait my 
fancy had wrought. Far from the 





elegant languor of reluctant beau- 
ty shivering on the icy threshold 
of eternal celibacy, I beheld a 
figure finely formed, but mascu- 
line, advancing undauntedly along, 
yet with downcast eyes, and 
cheeks on which the pencil of 
health had laid colours that might 
have been mistaken for the mo- 
mentary effects of extreme mo- 
desty. This equivocal and incon- 
sistent appearance destroyed my 
confidential plan in a moment, 
and I retired to my room, little 
pleased at the idea of so un- 
interesting an intruder on the 
privacy I had so dearly pur- 
chased. 

After vespers I was introduced 
by the abbess to our new devotee; 
and when supper was over, I was 
requested to wait on her to her 
room. I had been so displeased 
at her apparent want of sensi- 
bility to the horrors which await- 
ed her, that I had scarcely looked 
in her face since our introduction 
to each other in the chapel, and I 
believe I performed with a very 
ill grace those little attentions 
which as a stranger she had a 
right to expect. The same dis- 
gust accompanied me up stairs, 
aud having pointed out her bed, 
and ordered a lay-sister to wait 
her commands, I coldly wished 
her a good night, and retired to 
my own side of the room, ex- 
pecting she would go to bed, 
when she had counted her beads 
and undressed herself; I had re- 
course to my rosary, and waited 
afterwards until she should have 
taken off her clothes before I 
attempted to prepare for sleep, 
amusing myself the while with 
twining round the window some 
branches of woodbine, which had 
crept through the  insterstices 
of my casement, and in contem- 
plating the lucid brightness of 
the evening star as it sparkled 
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through a vault of azure. The 
rich breath of the evening breeze, 
the warbling of a neighbouring 
stream, the soft radiance of the 


crested moon, and the stillness of 


the night, absorbed me entirely 
into that siate of mind in which 
the soul feels a supreme degree 
of pleasure, without being able 
distinctly to ascertain its nature, 
or from what train of thought it 
is derived. The trance was mo- 
mentary, the idea of Ferdinand 
rushed across my fancy, and | 
exclaimed involuntarily, “ my 
friend—my love, we must meet 
no more.”’ ‘ O heavens,” ex- 
claimed the stranger, in tones of 
the deepest distress, 

I flew to the bed side. She 
was still dressed, except that the 
bandeau had fallen from her head, 
and discovered tresses glowing 
and luxuriant, as those which used 
to wave round the cheeks of my 
Ferdinand. The resemblance 
struck me. The loose white robe 
she wore was now untied at the 
neck aud bosom, and I perceived, 
I thought, a uniform. Gracious 
Heaven! I screamed faintly. 

Be composed, my adorable, my 
faithful Angelique, cried the 
charming novice, in a whisper. It 
is indeed your lerdinand, but 
harbour not a_ thought to my 
prejudice, my intentions are as 
pure as yourself. I have been 
on the rack ever since my admis- 
sion, about the means [ should 
take to introduce myself without 
alarming you, but believe me, I 
have no wishes inconsistent with 
the purity I have ever professed, 

Impossible, cried I, know you 
not that I have ye to dedicate 
myself to Heaven? 

And can you think this com- 
pulsory oath binding. Do you 
suppose it registered by angels, 
or acceptable to God? Will he 
punish its forfeiture, or regard its 
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observance with that complacence, 
with which he looks upon the 
voluntary dedication of his ser- 
vant, or with that anger which 
follows the non observance of a 
willing vow? Certainly he will 
not, you have been forced to make 
a mockery of the sacred rite which 
unites the soul, abstracted from the 
world, to its Almighty Author. 
You have been obliged lo profess 
that seclusion, to which the natural 
bent of your mind did not incline 
you, and which the ideas you have 
received and cherished make not 
merely tormenting, but even cri- 
minal, 

Yet since it is so, ought I not 
to pray for that grace which shall 
enable me to banish whatever 
may impede my progress in the 
path I have so solemnly vowed to 
tread ? 

Why would you intreat your 
Maker to eradicate those very 
feelings he has himself implanted ? 
Why pray for their annihilation, 
merely for the purpose of adopting 
such a line of conduct as he never 
meant you to pursue? Sure if he 
had, some impulse would have 
arisen in your own mind to aid 


you in the prosecution of it. 


Conscience, my sweet Angelique, 
conscience would have whispered 
to your soul, your father’s cruel 
adoption, if it had been essential to 
your salvation, or if the Almighty 
had looked with pleasure on the 
sacrifice. 

But why talk to me thus? Was 
it my choice? Can I possibly 
escape from it? No. Then leave 
me. A wide gulph yawns betwixt 
us, which neither may pass with- 
out incurring anathemas the most 
dreadful. 

My charming Angelique, this is 
ati imaginary abyss into which you 
dread to plunge. It does not exist 
within the pale of common sense. 
When the freedom of choice is 
x2 
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taken from you, when you have no 
will of your own, you become de- 
graded into a machine, the mere 
organ of another’s sentiments, and 
cannot in the nature of justice be 
deemed guilty of submitting to 
terms you had no power to refuse, 
or for resuming, on the very first 
opportunity, the natural right 
which had been wrested from 
you, and revoking your acknow- 
ledzment of whatever militated 
against that reason which Heaven 
has given for your guide, Re- 
sume yourself, my life, dare to be 
conducted by the light of your 
own understanding, suffer no 
power on earth to dictate terms 
to you, the injustice of which is 
so strikingly evident. Let us fly, 
my love, let us fly to that altar 
where your lips so lately pro- 
nounced an unmeaning vow, and 
breathe one which rises from your 
heart, and is stamped with the 
approbation of your intellect, 
When I first conceived the de- 
sign of imposing on the abbess, 
I purposed to disclose myself 
gradually to you, but your ap- 
pearance after a year’s absence; 
the flattering melaucholy I per- 
ceived in you, and, moreover, the 
very circumstance of being put 
into your room, urged me to dis- 
cover myself immediately. Let us 
hasten then to sanctify by rites the 
most holy, that proximity which 
chance has favoured me with, and 
which I cannot enjoy till your 
voice has authorized me to retain 
it. After midnight prayers are 
ever, we will go to the altar, and 
interchange our vows; till ‘then, 

my love, you shall tell me how 
you have ‘passed this dreary no- 
viciate, and [ will inform you 
what untoward circumstances have 
prevented me from seeing or hear- 
ing from you till now. 

And so you call that a marriage, 
I exclaimed, which has nothing 
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but the burning taper and the 
holy image to witness its exist- 
ence, 

It is the most solemn contract 
into which we can enter, till chance 
gives us some means of escaping 
hence. 

Alas! how soon the mind is re- 
conciled to that which it endea- 
vours to approve. My lover had 
combated with success such frail 
reasoning as | could bring forward 
for persisting in my vow, and he 
now as easily convinced me of the 
propriety of a measure I ought, 
perhaps, to have rejected alto: 
gether. I consented, at length, to 
attend him to the altar after mid- 


night, and in the interim gave 
him all the information, to which 


for the preceding year he had been 
a stranger ; he, in return, recount- 
ing all that he thought might i in- 
terest me, from the time of his de- 
parture from my father’s house, 


(To be continued.) 
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A MELO DRAMA, 
By MISS E. W. MACAULEY 


FOUNDED ON WALTER SCOTT'S POEM, 
(Continued from page 120.) 
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ACT IIT. SCENE I. 
The Castle of Lord Dovetas on 


one side, and on the other, a 
Convent. Music—enter the AB- 
BESS of Str. Hitpa, with her 
Nuns, and Ciara St. CLARE; 
Fitz-Eustace, the Prioress 
and her Nuns from the Convent, 
enter, and bid welcome to the 
travellers. 
Scotch PrionxeEss. 


I greet you, gentle lady, and 
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your children all, you will within 
these walls find rest, until Lord 
Douglas shall a bark prepare to 

waft you back to Whitly—Enter 
then, I beseech ye, and remain a 
loved and honoured guest, for as 
long as your pleasure and conve- 
nience may think meet and proper. 

Fitz: Eustace. Now to my hated 
task—it sinks upon my lips, yet I 
must perforce obey my orders..... 
Your pardon, g gentle Lady, a mo- 
ment’s converse ere we part, you 
and your train are left at liberty to 
pursue your course when and how 
you please — but for the lovely 
Clare, (pardon my boldness, I act 
but in obedience to my lord’s com- 
mand’s) she must along with me: 
I bear a mandate from Lord Doug. 
las and the King, commanding 
that she shall in Lord Marmion’s 
care remain, until he shall deliver 
her to her kinsman, Lord Fitz- 
Clare. 

Clara St. Clare. And must I 
leave you then, dear mother ?— 
Oh! surely no—they dare not force 
me from your holy church’s power 
—may I not stay with you ? 

Abbess of St. ‘Hilda. Alas my 
child, I fear me our power cannot 
stand against theirs we must 
part ! 

Clara. Oh say not so! 
madam, 
shelter ? 

Prioress. Not in opposition to 
such commands. — Lord Douglas 
and the King must be obeyed— 
our power lacks authority against 
theirs; yet do not grieve fair dau; ¢h- 
ter, no harm can e’er betide you 
in the castle of Douglas. 

Clara. Tormentor !—fiend !__ 
monster !—detested murderer ! 

Fitz-Eustace. Nay, what fear 
ye, lady — the Lady Douglas will 
take you to her care in Scotland 
while we stay—nor does my noble 
Lord intend, by act, or word, or 
look, to discompose your mind— 








You, 


will not you afford me 
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he will not sue for slivhtest cour- 


tesy, but be your faithful guar- 
dian until he shall place you safe 
and free within your kinsman’s 
walls, 


Abbess. Cheer thee, my sweet- 
est child, and pray to heaven for 
relief;—they dare not keep thee 
from me long—but, tell your mas- 
ter, stripling, the time may yet 
arrive, he will repent him of such 
outrage—bid him his future fate 
explore !—bid him beware ! 


Enter Harry BLount. 


Harry Blount. Why, how now, 
Fitz-Eustace ?—trifler! stripling! 
St. Anthony -fire thee! wilt thou 
here remain all day? bonnet in 
hand, obsequious, to hear a lady 
preach !—Hence, hence, begoue! 
by this good light, if thus we loi- 
tering stay, Lord Marmion may 
preach a sermon in our ears we 
sha’nt well relish——~-come, don 
your cap, sir, and away ! the Dame 
wensh pemonee take, perforce. What, 
hoa! open your ponderous gates, 
and give entrance to Lord Marmi- 
on’s friends! [rings the bell, the 

gates are opened. 


Clara. To force, then, for a 
time we must submit—but let this 
barbarous lord despair to win his 
aims ! let him take all my proper 
ty—nay, even my life! but never 
let him hope St. Clare will be the 
wife of Marmion! Should he per- 
sist, one asylum is at least my 
own, where even kings are reckless 
of power:—-one victim is before 
me there, Constance de Beverly! 
—thou art, ere now! ... .Sisters, 
farewell! Mother, your blessing, 
and in your oraisons remember 
poor unhappy Clare ° 


[ Music.—Fivz-Eustace leads 
CLARA away, 
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SCENE IT. 
Inside of Douglas Castle. 


Fitz-EvusTacE pensively crosses 
the stage, the PALMER suddenly 
enters—FITZ-EUSTACE is re- 
treating, when the PALMER 
seizes his arm. 


Palmer. Stay! 
Fitz- Eustace. 
thou with me ?>— 

Palmer. What dost thou here ? 
and how hast thou escaped from a 
well deserved death P—why dost’ 
follow still the fortunes of him 
who scorns thee >—— 

Fitz-Eustace. Gracious power! 
—who art thou ?— 

Palmer. 1 am De Wilton !—— 
and thou art.... 

Fitz-Eustace. Whom ?—— 

Palmer, Coustanee de Bever- 
ly tt! 





What would’st 


[ Music.-~ Fitz-EusTace, ter- 
rified, draws his dirk, and is 
about to stab himself, when, 
suddenly _recollecting, he 
kneels, throws open his vest, 
and presents the dirk to the 
PALMER, he aims to strike, 
Firz-Eustace supplicates, 
the PALMER throws away the 
dirk—Firz-Eusrace falls 
at his feet.} 


Palmer. Listen to me: Clara 
St. Clare is in your power—pro- 
mise to conduct me to her, and to 
aid us in all things needful ? 

Fitz-Eustace, I do promise, 
and most faithfully will fulfil my 
promise — To-morrow, Marmion 

repares him for the battle’s heat 
+ Clara is left in my care, and thou 
shalt be conducted to her; but 
first I do entreat thee, grant the 
boon I ask——— 

Palmer. What is it? 

Fitz-Eustace. Swear, by the 


A Melo-Draméa. 


honour of a Knight, thou wilt not 
even to Clare betray me ?=Nay, it 
is not for myself I ask the oath— 
for life to me is hateful ; yet to die 
the death my crimes deserve, is 
dreadfulOh, how dreadful '— 
yet, I repeat it, ’tis not for my- 
self I do require the oath, but for 
her whose kindness snatched me 
from the jaws of death—the friend 
of Wilton and St. Clare—her life 
with mine is implicated———thou 
would’st not sure, to wreak thy 
vengeance on a foe, bring swift 
destruction on a friend ? 


Palmer. By the honour of a 
Knight [ swear never to divulge, 
(not even to St. Clare) the secret 
of thy existence! but what dost 
thou here ?—canst thou fawn upon 
the man who spurned thee P—con- 
sent to be the slave of him who 
swore to be a slave to thee ? 


Fitz-Eustace. Slaves, we are 
all, to one another; but most are 
slaves by accident :—bound by an 





oath, to change the appearance of i 


my sex, I took this garb and wan- 
dered forth, almost unconscious 
which way I bent my steps; ar- 
rived upon the Scottish border, I 
met Lord Marmion’s train; I 
would have past unnoticed, but 
stumbling on a hillock, his proud 
charger fell, and threw its rider— 
instant I darted forth and rendered 
him assistance, even at the peril 
of myself— Upon recovery Lord 
Marmion enquired my name and 
business —I told him such a tale 
as [ had fixed on for necessity—- 
belief fromm Marmion followed—he 
begged me to become his page, 
an office I refused ; but he, with 
such most kind entreaty did en- 
force his suit, that I could not 
resist.—Since I must be a wretched 
wanderer on the earth, the toil 
were easier, sure, wandering with 
him I love, than all alone, and 
neither loved nor loving; I did 
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deport myself with all due caution, 
and hoped to have eseaped detec- 
tion, but thy superior skill——~ 

Palmer. Thou dost mistake : 
my superiority is in thy weakness, 
thy guilt betrayed thee—I knew 
thee for no other than that which 
thou appeared, and came rather 
to entreat than to demand thy 
services: — thy looks of terror 
stealing on me, raised surprise— 
a gleam shot from thine eyes, 
look’d so like De Beverly, that 
like lightning it flashed athwart 
my brain, to make the essay, thy 
conscience blabbed conviction 
thro’ thy varying countenance ;— 
from only this proceeds my know- 
ledze—now let us part—to-mor- 
row, when convenience serves, fail 
not to call in my apartment, and 
lead me to St. Clare. 

[ Exit Fitz-Eustace. 

I will to Douglas my tale un- 
fold, and ask his aid ; he knew my 
sire, and will not disbelieve. To- 
morrow in armour cased, I’II sally 
forth, and enter once again the 
lists of fame—Douglas will not 
deny iny suit :— 


AND then T’ll watch my armour here, 
By law of arms, ’till midnight’s near— 
Then once again, a belted Knight, 
Seek Surrey’s camp with dawn of light. 





6 SG, ibe Pr 
SCENE II]. 


A Chamber. 


Lorp Marmion and Firz-Ev- 
STACE, 


Marmion. How goes the night ? 

Fitz- Eustace. My Lord, the 
midnight-beli has long since struck, 
*tis almost morning. —Wil’t please 
you go to rest, sir ?— 

Marmion. I cannot rest, sleep 
that seals up the plough-boy’s 
eyes, hovers o’er mine in vain, 
my mind is ill at ease. 
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Fitz-Eustace. Shall 1 fetch 
my lute, my Lord, and lull you 
with dulcet strains of harmony, 
there is a sympathy in music’s 
sound, (that as the zephyr of eve 
cools the rich air still pregnant 
with the sun’s meridian beam) 
lures the heated brain to mild re- 
pose. 

Marmion. Fitz-Eustace, what 
fairy fascination encircles thee >— 
thy words fall like a healing bal- 
sam on my wounded heart—to my 
ear, no dulcet strains exceed the 
warbling of thy voice — there’s 
magic in each tone, and oft it falls 
upon my drooping soul, like the 
soft lullaby of mother’s o’er cradled 
infancy .. ...shall I tell thee, boy, 
I could not bear thy scorn—yet I 
must brave it, for on thy faith my 
peace depends dost love thy 
master, boy ? 

Fitz-Eustace, Most dearly, sir. 

Marmion. And wouldst thou 
love him, when esteem was lost ? 

Fitz-Eustace. My Lord!... 

Marmion. Fitz-Eustace, hast 
thou ne’er heard coupled with 
Marmion’s name that of the in- 
jured Constance de Beverly ? 

fitz-Eustace. Constance de 
Beverly, my Lord, what, she who 
died at Holy Isle? 

Marmion. Died! say’st thou ? 
———impossible!..... thou dost 
mistake — wherefore should she 
die? 

hitz-Eustace. It might be mere 
report, my Lord—TI vouch not for 
its truth—report at best is but a 
cheat. 

Marmion. How spake this cheat 
of Constance ? 

Fitz-Eustace, It said, my Lord, 
that Constance forsook her con- 
vent’s walls for you—betrothed 
to you—betrayed and deserted by 
you; that when ihe beauteous 
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Clare drew you from your pro- 
mised faith, despair and vengeance, 
like pestilential fiends, raged at 
her heart she sought fair Clara’s 
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life, and was for that condemn’d to 
death. 

Marmion. Fitz-Eustace, thy 
previous tale is true—too true! 
but for the rest, thou surely dost 
mistake ? I left her in the convent’s 
care—for their soul’s peace, they 
dare not touch her life! made sa- 
cred by my order—she is living 
still—the thought of her death 
cannot reach me, ... there, there 
at least Iam secure; but gentle 
Eustace, should Marmion outlive 
to-morrow’s strife, will thy affec- 
tions lead thee on a journey for thy 
master? wilt thou enquire for, 
and bring me news of Constance ? 
— Shall I on thy faith depend— 
wilt thou be secret >— 

Fitz-Eustace. Secret as the 
grave, my Lord—and what shall 
be the mandate that I bear? Shall 
], if the heart-broken Constance 
lives, inform her Marmion repents, 
resigns the beauteous Clare, and 
ratifies his former vows to her ? 

Marmion. Fitz-Eustace, no! 
-——thou dost presume upon my 
confidence—hence, sir, from my 
sight! and learn your duty better? 

Fitz-Eustace. Pardon me, my 
Lord; 1 meant not to offend— 
>twas mutual nity did awake my 
zeal—pity for the suffering Con- 
stance, torn from the man she 
loves—and Clara, persecuted by 
the man she does not love—twas 
nature’s voice that spake, my 
Lord; and her language ever 
should be heard. 

Marmion, Thou dost disarm 
resentment — (Trumpet) Hark! 
the trumpet sounds away, Fitz- 
Eustace ! bid them haste—tell that 
Marmion is up, his armour on, 
and ready to depart—say not that 
we have never sought for sleep’s 
refreshing balm—thou canst to 
rest when we are gonc; thy pil- 
low is not zalled with thorns, for 
deep remorse is not thy tortured 
mind’s companion .... away ! 

(to be continued. 





On the fashionable Neglect of Simple Melody. 


On the Fashionable Neglect of 
Simple Melody and. Attachment 
to Harmony. 


For the New British Lady’s Magazine. 


THE singing of the human voice 
doubtless contains the most per- 
fect as well as the most obvious 
and ancient species of music, as it 
is capable not only of every deli- 
cate grace and inflection that the 
imagination can conceive, but of 
displaying CHARACTER, and of 
manifesting in union with its tones, 
many of the most pleasing traits 
and affections of the soul. Its first 
exhibitions of course must have 
been in simple strains of one voice, 
unaccompanied with any other 
voice or instrument, And these 
exhibitions seem to have been 
judged and felt so perfect in them- 
selves, that it was not till compa- 
ratively late in the world that 
singing tn parts had its rise and 
became fashionable; so truly fashi- 
onable indeed and prevailing, that 
to it alone, now a-days, is given 
the name of music. And without 
some cotemporary ground, or an 
under accompanying part, we can- 
not hear a strain from a harper ora 
song on the stage. Indeed it is 
asserted by some, and apparently 
acquiesced in by all, that without 
the harmonic sounds there can be 
no genuine music. Certainly this 
notion may be as incorrect and fri- 
volous as it is current. A song 
from the human voice without a 
single accompanying note, must 
appear on alittle unbiassed thought 
to be a perfect exhibition, perfect 
within itself, and containing every 
mark of completeness and unity 
which logic can require, or any 
thing in nature display, and hence 
it must be conceived as one duly 
established manner of exercising 
the human voice and gratifying 
the human ear. And to this con- 
ception of the case simple nature 
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will bear the most incontrovertible 
testimony : for in hearing an agree- 
able song before the mind is sway- 
ed by the bewitching associations 
of fashion, we no more feel the 
want of an accompanying sound, 
than, in surveying a beautiful sta- 
tue, we wish the field of vision 
furnished with an adjoining group. 
And though we can relish in their 
way both the group and the con- 
temporary tones when they hap- 
pen to be presented to us, and find 
a certain pleasure from them as to 
quantity, variety, &c. yet this is 
no proof of their being entitled to 
a preference which degrades the 
others in question into mere mati- 
lation or fragments of an exhibi- 
tion. A hornpipe, on the score of 
completeness, no more needs an 
apology on the stage, than a High- 
land reel, a French cotillion, or 
an English country-dance. And 
though a limner might introduce 
into the portrait of an architect 
the appearance of a building, a 
sketch of a landscape, and the 
bust of Palladio, properly, and in 
a manner that would give plea- 
sure ; yet the truth of this does not 
prove that the simpleimage, backed 
only with the usual umber colour, 
is an imperfect production, In 
short, the truth appears to be, that 
a song from a single voice is not 
only complete music, but that, 
when adequately managed with the 
full extent of its powers, it is one 
of the most beautiful and affecting 
performances of art. And I have 
known people of the most delicate 
ear and taste as much offended at 
the accompaniments of a song, as 
a connoisseur in surveying a pic- 
ture would be hurt by the abrupt 
wavings of a curtain, or the inter- 
ruption of a chandelier. Science 
and fastidiousness, however, have 
their pleasure as well as simple 
nature ; and it is to their ears only 
that music in parts can yield its 
Vol. I.—Oct. 1818. 
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full and appropriate satisfaction.— 
But then we should remember, be- 
yond some ordinary effects, this is 
not founded so much on feeling 
and the emotions of the breast, as 
upon accuracy of organic percep- 
tion, and the recognitions of learned 
precept. It is some quality of 
contrivance, rather than train of 
thought, that gratifies them ; and, 
when joined with a long and daily 
habitude, these circumstances pro- 
duce a taste, which, perhaps, has a 
less chance to be genuine than the 
unshackled and unperverted no- 
tions of a person of feeling and 
delicacy, who even may not know 
what is meant by the terms C cliff 
and counterpoint. 

Harmony has, no doubt, its own 
characteristic qualities ; but they 
are not of the essence of music. 
That must lie in the simple modu- 
lation of sound considered in the 
abstract; for in that modulation 
lies the very soul of invention, and 
from that source arise all those 
affecting and almost beatific sug- 
gestions of the mind, which must 
be developed by the philosopher, 
who would adequately investigate 
the grounds of pleasures which we 
receive from music, and unfolds 
the powers of what is often called 
its expression. All that harmony 
can benefit the common ear, is by 
enlarging the field of variety, and 
producing new, though not dissi- 
wilar effects, of which as to kind 
of instrument or voice, or choice 
or predominancy of sound, of all 
that bears a likeness to form and 
position in visible objects, this 
common ear can doubtless take 
some cognizance: but it cannot 
descry with any precision the lead- 
ing contemporary melodies, nor the 
scientific contrivances and intri- 
cacies of the encountering parts. 
This requires much care and expe- 
rience. Evanescent sounds are 
evidently much harder to be dis- 
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On the fashionable 


tinguished than what is displayed 
to the eye in permanent features. 
We can easily see and conte mplate 
not only the tout ensemble of a 
printed chintz or paper hanging, 
in which fonr distinct species of 
ornament are combined together, 
but also the four ornaments them- 
selves, becanse they never vanish 
froin the sight. But the four (or 
more) conspicuous parts of an har- 
monica] composition are too fugi- 
tive and difficult in their nature to 
be discerned and appreciated by 
any ears but those of adepts in the 
science; and when they are per- 
ceived, I am afraid they gratify 
no other feeling, and influence no 
other passion, than what is ap- 
plied to in tracing the intricacies 
of the chintz and hanging, that is, 
the placid impeessions of admira- 
tion and curiosity. Hence the 
composition that may touch a 
learned ear with pleasure, may fail 
of duly gratifying the unlearned 
one, and all this without any im- 
peachment of the genuine musical 
taste given by Nature to the latter. 
For Nature, on the display of any 
taste, (be it the figurative one in 
the arts, or the literal one of eat- 
ing and drinking,) always sets out 
right at first, and stands a greater 
chance of being perverted by un- 
ceasing exercise and too much in- 
dulgence,than by ordinary or indeed 
infrequentuse. And I query whe- 
ther a violent attachment to har- 
mony in preference to melody ; to 
the cold aromatic creepings of re- 
citative, or to our very marked 
species of what is called national 
music, may not be classed with, 
and attributed to, that same custom 
aud habit, which makes us relish 
mustard, tobacco, and several dishes 
of meat and kinds of beverage, from 
which all young and genuine pa- 
lates would turn with some degree 
of disgust. Nor is this perversion 
unobservable in the amateurs of 
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other arts. Men of the best natu- 
ral taste and erudition have some- 
times so ineontinently attended 
theatres, that in the end they 
could not endure any thing but 
farce and pantomime. And the 
veteran belles lettres critics, for 
their ultimate gratification, pass 
frem what they feel to what they 
think ; from effects-on the heart to 
appearance in the head, to a dull 
and gossipping kind of estimate of 
the abilities and characteristic turn 
of the anthor. As men advance in 
crilicism, they doubtless often de- 
cline in feeling. In all the fine 
arts, indeed, it appears, for certain 
reasons, that to prevent the en- 
croachments of false taste, is ever 
a task of the most difficult kind, 
and perhaps in none more so than 
in the province of music. For the 
peculiar sociability, the enthusi- 
asm, the complacency, that are 
felt by lovers of the art at musical 
performances, will, from associa- 
tion of ideas, give it a favour in 
the mind, (especially in a young 
mind), which, be the adopted mu- 
sic good or bad, will vield a plea- 
sure which may be easily transla- 
ted from the cause to the concomi- 
tant—from the gaieties of the heart 
to the merits of a composer.— 
Hence we may satisfactorily trace 
the fluctuations of taste in the arts 
as well as of fashion in dress ; and 
hence it is that in fact true taste 
has, in general, little more than 
its chance of being now and then 
predominant in the course of that 
casual rotation, which at times 
gives prevalence to that which is 
false. For these reasons, (among 
some other queries that might be 
put of a like kind,) is it not possi- 
ble that there may be, at present, 
among the lovers of music, a too 
great attachment to harmony in 
preference to simple melody ? Is 
it a mark of ignorance to conclude, 
that anative relish for sweet sounds, 
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united with sensibility of heart, 
may presume its plaudit to be ge- 
nuine praise, though given with- 
out reference to any theoretical 
rinciple? And is it right to des- 
pise that taste as crude and un- 
learned, which can listen with 
pleasure to a good plain unaccom- 
panied song or a ballad, by two 
voices in unison, while it feels 
nothing but shame and disgust, 
from the childish titterings and 
noisy rattle of some fashionable 
concertoes ? H. 


THE PROGRESS OF GENIUS. 


Tu the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 


Mr Eprror, 

In the course of my literary stu- 
dies, it has been one of my most 
favourite occupations to trace not 
only the fall, but the progress of 
genius; and [ now send you some 
instances of the latter, which will, 
I doubt not, be perused with inte- 
rest and amusement by your fair 
friends. Of the former, [ shall 
adduce some melancholy instances 
in my next. 


I am, Sir, Your’s, 
R. H. 


Evc Lip, 


The celebrated mathematician 
and astronomer, whose Elements 
are so universally taught in our 
schools, had an orzgin so obscure, 
that we have no distinct account 
where this great man was born, 
nor in what country he was edu- 
cated. 

He flourished in Alexandria, 
about 300 years B. C. and has 
immortalized his name, in the 
world of science, by his books on 
geometry ; in which he has di- 
gested the propositions of the 
eminent geometricians who pre- 
ceded hitn, into regularity and 
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order, with many others of his 
own: and, on this account, he is 
said to have been the first who 
reduced arithmetic and geometry 
into the form of a science. 


—e 


Joun Bunyan, 


The well-known author of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, was a travel- 
ling tinker, whose father also 
followed the same low calling. 
Having entered into the Parlia- 
mentary army, during the civil 
wars, he was imprisoned at the 
Restoration; and, while in con- 
finement, he wrote that celebrated 
allegory which has immortalized 
his name. 


— 


CapTain Cook, 

Great Britain’s most celebrated 
navigator, was at one time cabin- 
boy to a collier. In the year 
1755, he entered as a seaman in 
the Navy ; where, by his sobriety 
and diligence, he soon endeared 
himself to his officers, and after- 
wards rose, by his merit, to the 
very distinguished post of com- 
mander in various expeditions fit- 
ted out for discovery. 


MICHAEL ANGELO Da CaRa- 
VAGGIO, 


The celebrated Italian painter, 
was at first no other than a day 
labourer; but, having seen some 
painters at work upon a brick wall, 
which he had helped to raise, he 
was so charmed with their art, 
that he immediately applied him- 
self to the study of it; andina 
few years, made such considerable 
progress, that in Venice, Rome, 
and other parts of Italy, he was 
cried up and admired as the au- 
thor of a new style of painting, 
and his pieces are now to be met 
with in most of the cabinets of 
Eurepe. 


yY2 
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Rosert Dopstey, 


An eminent bookseller, and in- 
genious writer, on his first setting 
out in life, acted in the capacity 
of a footman to a Lady, from 
which station, however, his abili- 
lies soon raised him ; for one of 
his early productions being shewn 
to Pope, the manuer of its execu- 
tion, so strongly recommended its 
author to the notice of the poet, 
that he continued a warm friend 
and patron to Dodsley, till his 
death. 


WILLIAM CAXTON, 


The first who introduced the art 
of printing, with metal types, into 
England, served an apprenticeship 
to a Mercer; whose master hav- 
ing died, leaving him a legacy of 
34 marks, (no inconsiderable sum 
in those days, ) he went abroad to 
settle: where having acquired the 
mystery of the new invention of 
priting, he afterwards returned to 
England, and printed, what is al- 
lowed by all the typographical an- 
tiquarians, to have heen the first 


specimen of the art amongst us, 
dated 1474. 


JAMES I’ERGUSON, 

This ingenious mechanical phi- 
losopher and astronomer, was an 
extraordinary phenomenon of the 
self - taught kind. His parents 
being in low circumstances, he 
was ‘placed out as @ servant to 
a farmer, who employed him in 
keeping sheep ; in which situation, 
he acquired a surprising knowledge 
of the stars : and his abilities being 
discovered by some neighbouring 
geitlemen, one of them took him 
home to his house, where he learn- 
ed decimal arithmetic, and the ru- 
diments of algebra and geometry, 
from the butler. In process of 
time, Mr. Ferguson attained so 
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much celebrity for his scientific 
knowledge, mechanical invention, 
and discoveries, that he was ad- 
mitted to read lectures before the 
King; from whom he obtained a 
pension, and was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, without 
paying the admission fees or the 
annual subscription. 


Dr. HawkKsworrTH, 


An ingenious writer, and author 
of the Adventurer, was bred a 
watchmaker; but he afterwards 
applied to literature with so much 
success, that the merits of one of 
his works procured for him the 
degree of LL.D. from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury: and for his 
compilation of an Account of Dis- 
coveries in the South Seas, he is 
said to have received 60001, He 
afterwards became an East India 
Director. 


Sir RicHarD ARKWRIGHT, 


The ingenious inventor of the 
cotton-mill, was at one time of his 
life, literally a penny barber, at 
Manchester ; and yet, by uncom- 
mon genius, and persevering in- 
dustry, he invented and per fected 
a system of machinery for spinning 
cotton, that had been attempted in 
vain by many of the first mechanics 
of the 17th and 18th centuries : and 
which, by giving employment to 
many thousand families, increased 
the population, and was productive 
of great commercial advantages to 
his country. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 


Was originally bred to the bu- 
siness of a printer; but, scarcely 
emerged from infancy, Franklin 
became a philosopher: and, by the 
continual exercise of his genius, 
prepared himself for those great 
discoveries in scjence, which have 
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associated his name with that of 
Newton, and for those political re- 
flections which have placed him 
by the side of a Solon and a Ly- 
curgus. ne 

Having lived to assist in giving 
laws to his country at home, and 
serve it in the capacity of Ambas- 
sador at a foreign Court; and after 
having written many useful tracts 
for that rank of people who have 
no great leisure nor opportunity 
for study, he quitted this mortal 
scene, leaving the following re- 
markable epitaph to be inseribed 
on his tomb-stone :— 


THE BODY 
or 
BenyaAMIN FRANKLIN, PRINTER, 
Like the Cover of an old Book, its Con- 
tents torn out, and stripped of its 
Lettering and Covering, 
Lies here, 
Food for the Worms. 

Yet the Work, itself, shall not be lost, 
But will, as he believed,appearonce more, 
In a new 
And more beautiful Edition, 
Corrected and revised 
BY 


Tue AUTHOR, 


PIP P HP 


Warnings of bitter Experience. 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 


To oppose the insidious allure- 
ments of folly and vice, by demon- 
strating their hostility to worldly 
interests, and to substantial plea- 
sures, requires little ingenuity for 
affecting minds swayed by unso- 
phisticated common sense ; but, to 
conquer the prejudices that throw 
a dazzling veil over licences, al- 
most imperceptibly, yet inevitably 
leading to indiscretion and crime, 
demands extreme care in educing 


a dexterous and delicate strain of 


moral reflection from incidents sel- 
dom applied by the young and in- 
considerate for their own benefit; 
and, in respect to the inferior or- 
ders, those individual lessons have 
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received few aids from the press, 
The popular models endeavour, in 
some measure, to supply this edi- 
fication, by stories, within the pos- 
sibilities of common life, combin- 
ing amusement and instruction for 
the various descriptions of people, 
who must owe their subsistence to 
industry ; and itis highly encou- 
raging to know, that many at- 
tempts, which, in the commence- 
ment, seemed visionary, and agency 
deemed too feeble for much effect, 
by perseverance have ultimately 
prospered, in efforts out of the beat- 
en track, to promote the welfare of 
mankind. Though disappointed 
in the expectation of speedily pro- 
curing funds to ascertain the prac- 
ticability of permanent precautions 
against scarcity, or pecuniary con- 
tributions to the philanthropic ex- 
ertions of the Guardian Society,— 
though now assured that a sale of 
books by auction would absorb a 
large share of the profits designed 
for defraying the charges in print- 
ing the Warnings of bitter Expe- 
rience, these disinterested aims 
may be accomplished by another 
expedient. The several purposes 
have been sketched in the British 
Lady’s Magazine, for October, 
1817, pages 229, and 238; the 
British Lady’s Magazine, for June, 
1818, page 249; the Old Monthly 
Magazine, for October, 1817, and, 
the New Monthly Magazine, for 
January, 1818, page 502; the 
Supplement to La Belle Assem- 
biee, for 1817, page 313, and No. 
102, of La Belle Assemblee, page 
159. It is intended to dispose of 
the remaining copies of the Po- 
pular Models in a way that will 
enable the friends of practical piety, 
at small expence, to circulate in- 
struction to their dependants, and 
defray the charges in publishing 
the fourth part, entitled Warnings 
of bitter Experience. The first 
and second parts of the series are 
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of the size of ordinary octavo vo- 
lumes; the third contains more 
matter than both the preceding : 
but, as the diffusion of important 
truth is the paramount object, each 
purchaser of a set, at twelve shil- 
lings, shall have the three Vo- 
lumes immediately delivered, and 
a ticket to receive gratis, one copy 
of the Fourth Part, when printed, 
for each set purchased and paid 
for. This price will not amount 
to three shillings for each Vo- 
lume, reckoning the double quan- 
tity of pages in the Third, and the 
manuscript of the Fourth consists 
of more than 600 pages, written 
on large paper, doubled ever. The 
N.S. has been eight times tran- 
scribed, besides several revisals, 
to obviate some defects in the 
style of the former Parts, har- 
riedly and often illegibly written 
during ill-health, lest the writer 
should not live to finish the un- 
dertaking. Purchasers of two Sets, 
and upwards, to be proportionally 
direelors in distributing 200 extra 
copies of the Warnings, and half 
an impression of a second edition. 
The other half conseerated to the 
Guardian Society, and to experi- 
ments iv the preservation of grain, 
to prevent a recurrence of public 
distress. An appendix to the War- 
nings details the scheme for this 
national benefit. Regular oppor- 
tunity for earning their own live- 
hihood, would save the poor from 
demoralizing wretchedpess ; and 
appropriate entertainments for in- 
termissions of labour, would ex- 
empt them from incalculable temp- 
tations. That the writer is ac- 
tuated by no sinister motive, must 
be self-evident; and it eannot be 
doubled, that when multitades are 
learning to read, appropriate books 
are of momentous importance.— 
Unless those humble readers can 
cheaply procure safe productions, 
they will divert short returns of 
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leisure with ribaldry from the stalls 
and hawkers’ basket; and their 
acquaintance with letters becomes 
an inlet to depravity. The cor- 
ruption of the lower, spreads to 
the upper classes, through the 
influence of early impressions.— 
Nursery attendants can benefit, or 
deteriorate the corporeal, intellec- 
tual, and moral, constitution of 
their charges ; and their duties, 
with the most powerful incentives 
faithfully to perform those engage. 
ments, will be feund in the Popu- 
lar Models. Many domestics err 
more through ignorance, than evil 
disposition ; and much good to 
them, and to their employers, 
might arise from pleasant instrac- 
tion. Reading at home, is not 
merely absorbing vacuities of time. 
Apprentices, menials, artisans, hus- 
bandmen, and our naval and mili- 
tary defenders—all the multifarious 
sons and daughters of industry, if 
they had recourse to the library; 
in preference to mixing with pro- 
miscuous company, would be with- 
held from snares, fatal to them- 
selves, and often injurious to 
their superiors, Their energies 
would receive a right direction ; 
and, when business demanded 
their activity, no imtoxicating 
fumes, no lassitude, nor perverted 
notions, or habits, should unfit 
them for diligence and fidelity. 
The Popular Models have been 
framed for exhibiting those “ pre- 
cepts in action,”’ suited to diver- 
sified situations, and proving to 
the children of labour, that a vast 
increase of respectability and solid 
enjoyment is within their reach, 
independent of any change in their 
outward circumstances, but such 
as must result from more accurate 
knowledge,and assiduous discharge 
of the offices incumbent on their 
sphere. The Warnings of hitter 
Experience are adapted for incul- 
cating religious principles, and 
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prudent circumspection; to avert 
from woman, in high or low life, a 
fate more hideous than the extinc- 
tion of vitality by lingering tor- 
ture. Should the stripling heirs 
of affluence condescend to amuse 
a spare hour with the perusal of 
chapters, sedulously accommodat- 
ed to the prevailing taste for strong 
excitation, and pathetic, and bright, 
and breathing portraiture, the co- 
gent appeals to a natural horror 
against protracted suffering, cor- 
roborated by generous repugnance 
to occasion incurable woe to un- 
suspecting or heedless simplicity, 
may deter them from seif-deceiving 
pursuits—pursuits that never can 
yield genuine satisfaction, or cem- 
pensate for the certain injury te 
their health, fortune, and character. 
Licentiousness and _prodigality, 
when seen through the medium 
of their consequences, appear too 
detestable to delude the imagina- 
tion, and delusion is the source of 
juvenile indiscretions, 
B. G. 
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A SKETCH FROM THE 
Warnings of bitter Experience. 


Te the Editor of the New British Lady’s Magazine. 
Sir, 

Permit me to offer your fair 
readers, a sketch of character from 
the Warnings of bitter Experience, 
where felicitous elevated worth is 
contrasted with wretched depra- 
vity. The Duchess of R—— has 
transferred the loveliest tints of a 
fine complexion to a blooming 
family, but the enchantment of a 
most amiable temper, and brilliant 
intellect, cannot be impaired ; they 
acquire new graces from the pro- 
gress of time. Embellishing the 
highest circles by splendid attain- 
ments, this exalted Lady shews no 
contempt of the innocent amuse- 
ments preferred by less gifted in- 
dividuals ; yet, blessed with dis- 
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criminating taste, she maintains 
the dignity of her mental and civil 
station, without imposing any re- 
straint, but in so far as the domi- 
nation of a great and good mind 
can restrain follies in her weaker 
emulators. There are leaders 
more conspicuous; who, as hath 
been said by a female sage of the 
first order, ‘ occupying the fore- 
ground,” try to make up by their 
arrogant noise and numbers, for 
the insignificance of glittering fri- 
volity. The Duchess of R——, 


-by quiet, but unremitting counter- 


action, prevents much of the mis- 
chief those ultra-fashiouables might 
introduce among the rising gene- 
ration. Her Grace possesses the 
admirably delicate address, which 
gratifies, while admonishiug the ju- 
nior nobility, reminding them, tliat 
they are the destined guardians 
and exemplars of public morals. 
Her good-humoured vivacity en- 
livens serious argument, shewing, 
that the failings of the great de- 
scend through manifold grada- 
tions, to the low; and where her 
Grace presides, her refined good 
breeding checks all attempts at 
shining exclusively. The young, 
or inferior, are encouraged to feel 
at ease, and to impart their sen- 
timents; and the time wasted or 
abused in gay society of the ordi- 
nary stamp, is, by the Duchess of 
R-—, turned to advantage for her 
guests, A friend, happening to 
notice the»benign scope of ber 
exertions, the Dachess smiling, 
replied, If she possessed any use- 
ful or agreeable quality, the laud 
should be given to her generous 
consort; for she was naturally a 
very rash giddy girl; and, perhaps, 
none but the object of her fondest 
admiration could have persuaded 
her to keep in view, that if human 
beings are careless of advaneing in 
valuable dispositions, they must 
recede. B. G. 
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VOLTAIRE, 


There was a singular combina- 
tion of malignity and duplicity in 
the character of Voltaire. His 
behaviour to his royal patron, 
Frederick the Great, was of the 
basest kind. He evidenced his 
malice against a Sovereign who 
had overwhelmed him with favours, 
by writing a scandalous “ jeu d’ 
esprit ;’ and, subsequently, deve- 
loping, in the shape of ‘ Secret 
Memoirs,” traits of the private life 
of Frederick, at once indelicate, 
and in many respects false. If 
that great Sovereign was a deist, 
it was the writings of Voltaire 
and others, which made him so; 
and even conducted him to atheism. 
The conduct which Voltaire exer- 
cised to J. J. Rousseau, was indi- 
cative of extreme jealousy, mingled 
with the most virulent disposition 
of revenge, and for no injury given. 
By his insidious means, Rousseau 
was expelled from Geneva; and, 
when he was at Moturs Travers, 
there he was assailed through the 
agency of Voltaire. Meeting one 
day a peasant of that village, Vol- 
taire asked him respecting Rous- 
seau; and, being informed that M. 
de Moutmallin, the pastor of the 
village, was favourably inclined 
to him, he used no effort untried, 
until the citizen of Geneva was 
obliged to make a precipitate re- 
treat. 

When he visited England, early 
in the 18th century, he was en- 
abled, through the medium chiefly 
of the illustrious Addison, to ob- 
tain a handsome contribution for 
the publication of “ the Henriade.”’ 
Yet he had the base ingratitude, 
when he returned to France, to 
say, That he had seen nothing 
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good come from Addison, but wine, 
Truly did Dr. Young characterize 
this dangerous, but popular writer, 
by exclaiming, in his presence, 


Thou art so witty, profligate, and thin, 
Thou art at once both Milton’s Satan, 
Death, and Sin. 


Kine Paitip’s ANSWER TO A 
BEGGAR. 


Philip, King of France once met 
a beggar, who solicited a rich gift 
of him; urging it, as areason, that 
he was the King’s brother. Philip 
smiled, and inquired of the beggar, 
how that could be, and desired to 
know who was his father. The 
beggar answered, He was born of 
Adam, who is the father of us all. 
The King immediately ordered his 
chamberlain to give him a farthing. 
The beggar, however, complained 
that it was not a royal gift. The 
King then answered, If he were 
obliged to give as much to all his 
brothers, who claimed relationship 
with him, as being born of Adam, 
he would be obliged to sell his 
kingdom ; and advised the beggar 
to solicit as much from every one 
of his brothers, and his purse would 
svon be full. 


Dr. SouTs. 


Dr. South, chaplain to Charles 
the Second, was one day preaching 
before the Court, composed at that 
time of the most corrupt persons 
of the nation. The Doctor per- 
ceived, in the middle of his dis- 
course, that the majority of his 
auditors had fallen asleep, wheu 
stopping suddenly, and changing 
his tone, he called Lord Lauder- 
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His Lordship being awakened, the 
Doctor said, in a very placid tone, 
Forgive me, my Lord, if I have 
disturbed your repose ; but it was 
merely to request you would not 
snore quite so loud, for fear you 
should awake the King. 


 DuKE OF PORTLAND. 


The Duke of Portland being, 
when young, at the Court of a 
German Sovereign, was discours- 
ing with the Prince, on the great 
dissatisfaction which at that time 
reigned in England. If I were on 
your throne, said the Prince, for 
eight days, I would shew you what 
it is to bea King. I donot think, 
replied the young Duke, that your 
Royal Highness could keep the 
crown of Great Britain, for three 
hours. 


Dr. WATTS. 


Dr. Watts was remarkable for 
vivacity in conversation, and ready 
wit, though he never shewed a 
fondness for displaying it. Being 
oné day in a coffee-room, with 
some friends, he overheard a gen- 
tleman asking, rather contemp- 
tuously, ‘‘ What, is that the great 
Dr. Watts!” when, turning sud- 
denly round, and in good humour, 
he repeated a stanza from his Lyric 
Poems, which produced a silent ad- 
miration : 

Were I so tall to reach the pole, 
Or meet the ecean with my span ; 


I must be measured by my sou!; 
The mind’s the standard of the man, 


Dr. Watts was short in stature, 
being only about five feet. 


DANIEL BURGESS. 
About the 16th century, there 
was a strange custom in limiting 


the length of sermons. An hour 
glass was placed either on ibe side 
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of the pulpit, or on a stand in front 
of it; by which the congregation 
knew, as well as the preacher, 
when the discourse would be 
finished. Daniel Burgess, a ce- 
lebrated nonconformist preacher, 
at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, was famous for his quaint 
illustrations. One time, when 
discoursing upov the sin of drunk- 
enness, aud having exhausted the 
usual time, he turned the hour- 
glass, and said, “‘ Brethren, | have 
somewhat more to say on the na- 
ture and consequences of drunken- 
ness, so let’s have the other glass, 
and thén.’’ 


Dr. Youne’s NEPHEW. 

A nephew of the celebrated Dr. 
Young, the author of the Night 
Thoughts, &c. resides at Munich, 
where he has lived nearly 40 years. 
He there teaches the English lan- 
guage, and has a small stipend from 
the King of Bavaria, as a sort of 
professor in the college of Munich. 
Having, however, a large family, 
he is now in poverty. Mr, Young, 
at a recent interview with au En- 
glish gentieman at Munich, stated, 
that he had considerable claims on 
the English government, for infor- 
mation afforded fo its ambassador, 
by which he was enabled to escape, 
with all his papers, previous to the 
first entrance of the French army 
into Munich. 


HAYDN AND THE MUSIC-SELLER. 


The celebrated Hayda used to 
relate with much pleasure, a dis- 
pute which he had with a music- 
seller, in Loudon. Amusing him- 
self one morning, after the English 
fashion, in shopping, he inquired 
of a music-seller, if he had any 
select and beautiful music? ‘“ Cer- 
tainly,” replied the shopman, “ [ 
have just printed some sublime 
music of Haydu’s.” “ Oh,” re- 
Z 
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turned Haydn, “ [ll have nothing 
to do with that.” “ How, Sir, 
you will have nothing to du with 
Haydn’s music! aud pray what 
fault have you to find with it ?” 
* Oh, plenty ; since—but it is use- 
less talking about it; it does not 
suit me, shew me some other.” 
The music-seller, who was a warm 
Haydnist, replied, “ No, Sir; I 
have music, it is true, but not for 
such as you,” and turned his back 
upon him. As Haydn was going 
away, smiling, a gentleman of his 
acquaintance entered, and accosted 
him by name, The music-seller, 
still out of humour, turned round 
at the name, and said to the person 
who had just entered: ** Haydu! 
aye, here’s a fellow who says he 
does not like that great man’s 
music.” The Englishman laugh- 
ed; an explanation took place, 
and the music-seller was made 
acquainted with the man who 
found fault with Haydn’s music. 
CATHERINE OF RussIA, AND 
VOLTAIRE, 


Catherine of Russia once sent 
to Voltaire, an ivory box, turned 
by herself. This present impart- 
ed a happy idea to the poet. 
Having taken a few lessons from 
his niece, he sent to the Empress 
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Catherine, in return, a pair of 
white silk stockings, knitted by 
himself; and, accompanied with 
an epistle, in which the celebrated 
poet informed the Sovereign, that 
having received from her a present 
of a piece of man’s work, per- 
formed by a woman, he solicited 
her Majesty to accept from him, a 
piece of woman’s work, produced 
by the hands of a man. It would 
have been a curious exhibition to 
a visilor at Ferney, to behold Vol- 
taire knitting stockings. But did 
not Hercules, use the distaff at the 
feet of Omphale ? 


James HOwELL. 

One of the finest instances of the 
bathos is to be found in the works 
of James Howell, a most learned 
writer, who was the first person 
who took up his pen in favour of 
Charles the First. The following 
lines of Howell were made on the 
execution of that unfortunate mo- 
narch ; 

So fell the royal oak by a wild crew 

Of mongrel shrubs, which underneath 
him grew. 

So fell the lion by a pack of eurs, 

So the rose withered *twixt a knot of 
burrs ; 

So fell the eagle by a swarm of gnats, 

So the whale perished by a shoal of 
sprats. 
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THE 
BROWNIE OF BODSBECK. 
(Concluded from page 127.) 


——a 


In the midst of these wonderful 
eveuts,occasioned as it was suppos- 
ed by the influence of the Brownie, 
a letter arrived for Katherine from 


her father, desiring her to obtain 
the assistance of their Laird Dru- 
melzier for her liberation. Many 
objections presented themselves to 
this step, chiefly arising from the 
choice of the person to whom so 
important a trust should be dele- 
gated. The situation of the house, 
so overrun with spectres, presented 
itself first to her consideration, 
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and the choice of a delegate but 
for this consideration would have 
fallen upon herself. At last her 
choice fell upon old Nanny, who 
not only acknowledged herself as 
such, but even exhibited her cheek 
which had been burnt, and her 
ears which had been cut off, her 
whole family, she said, had suf- 
fered by the scaffold or firetock 
for their faith. Katherine, how- 
ever, did not like to pursue her 
journey alone, and therefore chose 
Jaspier as her companion, On her 
arrival at Druse Castle, she se- 
cured the warm interests of Drn- 
melzier in her father’s behalf, and 
with her guide, who considered 
himself surrounded by all the war- 
locks of the country, she hastened 
home, where she arrived after an 
absence of four or five days, but 
Chapelhope was deserted by every 
living being, and it was supposed 
that the flight had taken place in 
consequence of the grievous Visi- 
tation of Brownie and other ghosts. 

Though Chapelhope was desert- 
ed by every living soul besides, the 
courageous Katherine took up her 
abode there, and managed the 
farm with great dexterity; her ser- 
vants met her in the fields, and 
assisted her in field work, but kept 
their distance from the scenes of 


terror, particularly during the 
night. Davie Tait, a neighbour 


to whom some of the family had 
fled for shelter, went one morning 
over the brae to look for his flock, 
but when he looked towards Cha- 
pelhope, the miraculous sight that 
met his eyes deprived him of all 
power and exertion. 


«Walter of Chapelhope had ten 
acres of as good corn as ever grew ina 
moorland district. Davie saw that 
when lhe went to his bed, the night 
before, that corn was all growing in 
he field, dead ripe, and ready for 

he sickle ; and he- had been lament- 
ng that very night that such a crop 
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should be lost for want of reapers, 
in a season when there was so much 
need for it. But now Davie saw 
that one half of that crop at least was 
shorn during the night, all of it in 
tight shocks, rowed and hooded, and 
their ends turned to the south-west, 
Which made Divie exclaim, “ My 
sooth, but the Brownie of Bodsbeck 
has had a busy night of it. 

“ About eight days after that, 
when the moon was in the wane, the 
rest of Walter’s corn was all cut 
down in one night, and a part of the 
first safely stowed in the barn-yard. 
About the same time, too, the shep- 
herds began to smear tieir flocks at 
a small sheep-house and fold, built 
for the purpose up nigh to the fork- 
ings of the Chapelhopeburn. Itisa 
custom with them to mix as much 
tar with grease before they begin, 
as they deem sufficient to smear all 
the sheep on the farm, or at least one 
hirsell of them. This the herds of 
Chapelhope did; but, on the very 
second morning after they began, 
they perceived that a good deal of 
their tar was wanting; and judging 
that it had been stolen, they raised a 
terrible affray about it with their 
neighbours of Riskinhope and Corse- 
cleuch. Finding no mark of it, old 
Jolin Hay said, ‘ We must give it up, 
callants, for lost; there is nae doubt 
but some of the fishers about Dry- 
hope has stown it for fish-lights. 
There are a set of the terriblest 
poachers live there that’s tn all the 
Forest.’ 

‘¢ In the afternoon John went out 
to the Ox-cleugh-head, to bring in a 
houseful of white sheep, and to his 
utter astonishment saw that upwards 
of an hundred ewes had been smear- 
ed during the night, by the officious 
and unwearied Brownie of Bodsbeck, 
‘ The plague be in his fingers,’ quoth 
old John to himself, ‘ gin he haena 
smeared crocks an’ fat sheep, an’ a’? 
that has come in his way. ‘This will 
never do,’ 

‘¢ Though the very bairs of John’s 
head stood, on coming near to the 
sheep that had been smeared by 
Brownie, yet seeing that his senst- 
ble dog Keilder was nothing afraid 
of them, but managed them in the 
Z2 
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same way as he did other sheep, 
John grew by degrees less suspicious 
of them. He confessed, however, as 
he was shedding them frons the white 
ones, that there was a ewe of Brow- 
nie’s smearing came tunning by very 
near bim, and he could ‘not help 
giving a great jump out of her way. 

Walter is now set at liber ty, and 
on All-hallows eve, that dangerous 
night for fairies, he comes towards 
his own home, meets with a warn- 
ing from something very like an 
apparition, vet being joined by his 
faithtul dog Reaver, he boldly pur- 
sues his way; however, on approach- 
ing Uhe house, his path i is again in- 
tercepted on the bank by a mis- 
shapeu thing, and though our far- 
mer tries every means to elude the 
pursuit, still he finds the spectre 
at his heels ; at last a pariey takes 
place, and i in spite of all warning, 
Walter determines to enter his 
dwelling. He tried every door 
and window in vain, all was still 
and silent as death, at last he saw 
a light shining in the window of 
the old room, through an aperture 
Walter saw a very chilling sight. 
His daughter Katherine was sitting 
on the bed, holding acorpse on her 
knee, the Brownie by her side, and 

many other grizly phantoms round 
them. The next morning, a meet- 
ing took place between Walter and 
his daughter, she flew to his em- 
brace, but he half rejected her, she 
hid her face on her shoulder, 

‘¢¢ Ye ken ower weel,’ said he at 
length, ‘how deep a haud ye hae o 
this. heart, Keatie. Ye’re my ain 
bairn still, and ye hae done muckle 
for my life—but’ 

*«« Muckle for your life !’ said she, 
interrupting him—* I have been but 
too remiss. I have regretted every 
hour that I was not with you attend- 
ing you in prison, administering to 
all my father’s wants, and helping to 
make the time of bondage and sus. 
pense pass over more lightsomely ; 
but grievous circumstances have pre- 
vented me. I have had sad doings 


here since you went away, my dear 
father—there is not a feeling that can 
rack the human heart that has not 
been my share. But I will confess 
all my errors to my father, fall at his 
knees, and beg his forgiveness—ay, 
and [ hope to receive it too.’ 

««« Thesooner ye do sae the better 
then, Keatie,’ said he—‘I was here 
Jast night, an’ saw a sight that was 
enough to turn a father’s heart to 
stane.’ 

“«* You were here last night !’ said 
she emphatically, while her eyes 
were fixed on the ground—‘ You 
were here last night! Oh! what shall 
become of me? 

*** Ay, weel may ye say sae, poor 
lost and undone creature! I was here 
last night, though worn back by some 
o’ your infernals, an’ saw ye in the 
mids 0’ your dreadfuw’ game, wi? a’ 
your bike o’ hell round about ye. I 
watna what your confession and ex- 
planation may do; but without these 
I hae sworn to myself, and |’il keep 
my aith, that you and I shall never 
night thegither again in the same 
house, nor the same part o’ the coun- 
try—ay, though itshould bring down 
my grey hairs wi’ sorrow to the 
grave, Ij] keep that aith.’ 

“©« 7] fear it will turn out a rash 
vow,’ said she, ‘and one that we may 
all repent to the last day that we have 
to live. There is danger and jeo- 
pardy in the business, and it is con- 
nected with the lives and souls of 
men,’ ” 


Katherine led her father towards 
the place, where she promised all 
mystery should be uuravelled. 


‘*« They soon came to the precipi- 
tate linn on the South Grain, where 
the soldiers had been slain. Kathe- 
rine being a little way before, began 
to scramble across the face of the 
rock by a path that was hardly per- 
ceptible. Walter called after her, 
‘Where are he gaun, Keatie? Its 
impossible to win yont there—there’s 
no outgate for a mouse.’ 

“© We will try,’ answered she; 
‘it is perhaps not so bad as it looks 
—l*ollow me—you have nothing to 
fear.’ 
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7 « Walter followed ; for however 
uch he was affrighted for brownies, 
Bnd fairies, and dead corpses, and all 
hese awful kind of things, he was no 
oward among rocks and precipices. 
“They soon reached a little pass In the 
Biddle of the linn, or what an Eng- 
Bishman would call asmall landing- 
lace. Here she paused till her father 
@eached her, and pointed out to him 
Phe singularity of their situation, with 
Whe burn roaring far below their feet, 
Bnd the rock fairly overhanging them 
mbove. 

«<¢fs it not a romantic and tre- 
rendous spot?’ said she. 

«¢ [tis that!’ said Walter, ‘an’ 
WW believe you and [are the first that 
Hever stood on it.’ 
> ‘* Well, this is the end of our 
Mjourney,’ said she; and, turning 
Wabout, she began to pull at a bush 
of heath that grew between two rocks. 
» “What can she be gaun to do 
wi’ the heather?’ thought Walter to 
Mimself, when instantly a door open- 
Med, and showed a cavern that led 
Minto the hill. It was a door wattled 
ewith green heath, with the tops turn- 


Fed outward so exactly, that it was im- 
Mpossible for any living to know but 
hat it was a bush of natural heath 


growing in the interstice. ‘Follow 
me, my dear father,’ said she, ‘you 
rave still nothing to fear ;? and so say- 
Ming she entered swiftly ina stooping 
“Bposture.” 

Walter at last arrived ina large 
Scave, and beheld a number of 
Higures. The following account 
Mfrom one of them elucidate od the 
Sinystery : 
> ‘“*You see here before you, sir,’ 
said the little hunchbacked figure, 
‘a wretched remnant of that long 
i Behan and now nearly annihi- 
Hated sect, the covenanted reformers 
Hof the west of Scotland. We were 
sexpelled from our homes, and at last 
Shonted from our native mountains 
like wolves, for none of our friends 
pdurst shelter any of us on their 
| }grounds, on pain of death. Even 
| }the rest of the persecuted disowned 
}us, and became our adversaries, be- 
; cause our tenets were more stern and 
@severe than theirs ; for we acted on 
ithe principle of retaliation as far 
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as it lay in our power, holding 
that to be in consistency with the 
laws of God and man; therefore 
were we expelled from their society, 
which indeed we disdained. 

‘¢*¢ We first came to Bodsbeck, 
where we got shelter for a few weeks. 
It was there that I was first supposed 
by the menials, who chanced to see 
me, to be a Brownie, and that super- 
stitious idea the tenant thought meet 
to improve for our safety ; but on 
the approach of Lag’s people he 
dismissed us. We then fled to Lei- 
then-hall, from whence in a few days 
we were again compelled to fly ; and 
at last came to this wild, the only 
place in the south that soldiers had 
never searched, nor could search 
with any degree of success. After 
much labour we completed this cave, 
throwing the stuff into the torrent 
below, so that the most minute in- 
vestigator could not distinguish the 
smallest difference in the linn, or 
face of the precipice ; and here we 
deemed we, might live for years 
without being discovered ; and here 
we determined to live, till God 
should see fit, in his own good 
time, to send some relief to his per- 
secuted church in these lands. 

«« « But, alas! the worst evil of all 
awaited us! We subsisted for a con- 
siderable time by bringing victuals 
over night from a great distance : but 
even the means of obtaining these 
failed us; so that famine, and the 
dampness of the air here, we being 
compelled to lie inactive in the 
bowels uf the earth for daysand nights 
together, brought on us a malignant 
and pestilential fever. In three days 
from its first symptoms appearing, 
one half of our number were Iving 
unable to move, or lift aneye. What 
coukl we do? ‘The remnant could 
not fly, and leave their sick and 
wounded brethren to perish here un- 
seen. We were unable to carry them 
away with us; and if we had, we 
had no place to which we could have 
conveyed them. We durst not ap- 
ply to you, for if you had taken pity 
onus, we knew it would cost you 
your life, and be the means of be- 
reaving your family of all your well- 
earned wealth. In this great extre- 
mity, asa last resource, I watched 
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an opportunity, and laid our deplo- 
rable case before that dear maid your 
daughter—Forgive these tears, sir; 
you see every eye around fills at 
mention of her name—She has been 
our guardian angel—She has, under 
Almighty Providence, saved thelives 
of the whole party before you—has 
Supplied us with food, cordials, aud 
medicines; with beds, and with cloth- 
ing, all from her own circumscribed 
resources. For us she has braved 
every danger, and suffered every 
privation; the dereliction of her 
parents, and the obloquy of the 
whole country. That young man, 
whom you see sitling on the wicker 
chair there, is my only surviving son 
of five—he was past hope when she 
found him—fast posting to the last 
goal— her unwearied care and atten- 
tions have restored him; he is again 
in astate of convalescence—O may 
the Eternal God reward her for what 
she has done to him and us!”’ 


Walter took his virtuous child 
to his bosom ; he invited the whole 
party down to Chapelhope, and 
the persecutions soon relaxing, 
Katherine was rewarded by the 
consciousness of having saved her 
fellow mortals for future happiness. 
The Brownie turns out to be the 
husband of old Nanny. 

The other two tales which are 
comprehended in these volumes 
severally bear the titles of the 
Wood Gatherer, and the Hunt of 
Eildon; both of which are con- 
structed according to the rules of 
the Scottish school, and possess 
with its beauties, all its blemishes. 

On a fair and impartial compa- 
rison, these volumes may be classed 
in the same rank and station with 
the renowned novels of Walter 
Scott ; we would, however, recom- 
mend to these rival novel-mongers 
to consider that there are many 
persons south of the Tweed who 
would experience great pleasure 
in the perusal of their literary 
composition, but who are prevented 
from enjoying the same from a pro- 
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fuse, and we may almost call it 4 
ing 


affected, display of the Scottis, 
dialect. To the majority of th 


southerns, were the Brownie  — 


Bodsbeck written in the Gaelic, jt 


would be equally intelligible, ani 7 


the interest of the story must pa. 
turally be materially injured by th. 
very frequent occurrence of th 


Scottish dialect—from which |9 | 


out of 20 of the readers are oblige 
to follow the advice of the ignorant 
school-master, who not understand. 
ing himself the meaning of a lati 
phrase, wisely advised his schola 
to skip and go on: We wish to see 
a reformation in this instance iy 
the Scottish novels, and we ar 
certain that it would contribut 


largely to a more general perusil’ 


of the works. 


OL LPP LH 


THE RECLUSE OF THE 
PYRENEES. 


A POEM ; London. Longman. 


el 


This is evidently a branch of the 
Byron school, with all its faults, 


and possessing very few of its} 


beauties, We are introduced to 


one of the characters, Mansel, lying F_ 
wounded on a field of battle; which F 


gives the author an opportunity 0! 
inveighing bitterly against wat, 
and of telling us in a note, that 
war is one of those necessary evils 
which must exist as long as society 
maintains its present constituted 
form. We are not disposed to 
cavil with the author on that head, 
as the sentiments which he ex- 
presses evidently arise from feel- 
ines which do credit to his heart; 
but we strongly fear that it will 
require greater literary powers than 
he possesses, to effect the impos- 
sibility of an appeal to war, when 
ihe honour or the interests of 4 
particular nation are at stake. lt 
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It 


| appears, however, that Mansel hav- 
ing escaped with his life from his 


rounded by a troop of savage ones, 
in the shape of wolves, who 


Shaggy and gaunt, with eyes of fiery 
gleam, 

Rioting, on their luscious feast they 
break, 

And in the purple gore their hot thirst 
slake ; 

With foaming jaws the mangled corse 
they rip, 


: And from tie white firm bone the soft 


flesh strip ; 


There, o’er a youthful form that mocks 


at life, 


© Gorging and growling, urge they wrang- 


ling strife ; 


) Those manly limbs, where shone a match- 


less grace, 
Disjointed, torn —are left without a 
trace— 
Like some fair temple, which the thun- 
. der-flame 
Has scattered wide in ruin o’er the plain. 
» Was it for this—their mothers o’er them 
smil’d, 
And kiss’d the cherub lips of each dear 
: child, 
) And felt a proud exulting joy to see 
j Each blooming blossom reach maturity— 
) And fondly hop’d that well spent years 
: would crown 
‘Their honour’d heads with wisdom’s 
: hoary down ? 
g Was it for this—that beauty’s eyes have 


masala! 


‘i 


oe 





a beam’d, 


Delighted with the future scenes they 

‘ dream’d ; 

}On each lov’d breast in silent rapture 
hung, 

»And blush’d to hear the music of each 
tongue? 


As it may be the fate of many 
of our fair friends to travel in those 


countries, in which these “ shaggy 


"monsters’”’? have fixed their domi- 


cile, we should consider ourselves 


» 48 wanting in our duty, and, may 
We add, in our affection towards 
Hthem, were we to refrain from im- 
iparting to them the manner in 
Which the fury of these beasts can 
tbe clecked, We know a look can 
effect much; and, from the eye of 
tbeauty, it is all-conquering. A 
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look from a basilisk can draw the 
trembling bird within its jaws ; 
and a look can quell the fury of a 
maniac; but, in the extensive 
course of our reading, we cannot 


5? 
recollect an instance of a look fix- 
ing a troop of wolves in harmless 
trance, 


And yet they pause !—but not in mercy 
there, 

Their greedy teeth they gnash, their red 
eyes glare, 

Ready to spring, thronging they crouch 
around ; 

And yet they pause—as if in magic 
bound 1 

’Twas Mawnsev’s firm, and bold, unfal- 
tering glance 

That fixt them motionless in 
trance 

It was that mighty magic of the mind, 

That for a moment can the tiger bind, 

The monarch bid of Afric’s burning sand 

Turn baulk’d away, or check’d and daunte 
ed stand. 

A moment cow’d they stood—then with 
a bound, 

And roaring yell that made the rocks re- 


harmless 


sound, 
A shaggy monster sprung—but sprung 
In vain, 


The whistling death-shot crash’dhis giddy 
brain ! 

Dash'd to the earth, the daring felon 
lies, 

And wreathing in the dust—convalsive 
dies, 


This shot proceeds from Count 
Alba, the Recluse of the Pyre- 
nees, who conducts Mansel to his 
vastle. 


There, like a feudal chief, Count Alba 
reign’d, 

But held no vassals to the soil enchain’d ; 

Yet they were bound—by that resistiess 
fetter, 

Which, as it tighter binds, still pleases 
better— 

’Twas gratitude — whose all subduing 
charm 

Can polish’d hearts, and savage bosoms 
warm. 

His ready aid was still their sure relief ; 

His counsel and his pity sooth’d their 
grief; 

For him they felt a reverential awe— 

He spoke! and it was done—his will, 
their law, 
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In this castle, Mansel supposes 
that there is a female; and, in that 
circumstance, he suspects that he 
has found the clue to Count Alba’s 
melancholy. The following de- 
scription of Mansel obtaining a view 
of the isolated beauty, is written 
in the true spirit of poetry, and 
we can only exclaim, O sé sic om- 
nid. 


Gracefully there, before that altar kneel- 
ing, 

With arms upon her bosom meekly 
cross’d, 

Rapt in an ecstacy of holy feeling, 

To all the ¢ares o! earth completely lost, 

A youthful beauty breath’d a silent 
prayer— 

Was she a mortal ?—or a spirit there? 

Her gentle limbs beneath a light robe 
swelling, 

Her lovely neck, round, snowy white, 
and fair ; 

But, oh! there was no rising bosom tell- 
ing 

She bore a living heart—or breath’d the 
vital air— 

A soft angelic beauty, sweetly beaming 

With peasive thought, and warm emo- 
tion, 

Shone in her face—where every charm 
had meaning, 

All eloquent, with deep entranc’d devo- 
tlon— 

Eyelids half clos’d, the gems beneath 
them shading, 

That humble diffidence on earth had 


fix’t; 

A smile, where joy, in tender sorrow 
fading, 

Betray’d the fears that with her hopes 
were mix’d 


A closely drawn robe modestlyconcealing 

All that we dream of virgin loveliness ! 

Yet more than th’ charms of mortal maid 
revealing, 

Charms, that the mind may picture, not 
express. 

Yet on her cheek the mantling blushing 
glow 

Was wanting, which the rosy loves be- 
stow— 

*Twas brightly pale—as that fair flow’r 
of spring 

That triamphs first o’er Winter’s gloomy 
King, 

And shows the tyrant’s iron reign is o’er, 

His crown of ice dissolv’d, his pow’r no 
more, 


Nor had her lips the crimson ruby’s hue, 

But white as snows that storms On moun- 
tain’s strew ; 

Yet gently parting, as if th’ fragant 
breath they drew. 


Mansel was hastening to em- 
brace this lovely form, when he 
was suddenly stopped by Alba, 
who informs him that it is—mar- 
ble. The poem closes in a most 
abrupt manner, with a description 
of Laurina, the beloved of Alba; 
and we are left in the dark in re- 
gard to the fate of the only two 
characters which present them- 
selves to our notice. 

Of the general execution of this 
trifle, we cannot speak in terms of 
high commendation. At times some 
bright flashes of genius burst upon 
us; but they are soon afterwards 
eclipsed by the clouds of dulness, 
That the author possesses some 
poetical talent, cannot be doubted; 
but, it is a dangerous experiment 
to undertake a task which neces- 
sarily brings him into comparison 
with the first poet of the day. 
The moon, though chaste and 
beautiful its light, is lost in the 
effulgence of a greater luminary ; 
and the author of the present work 
must content himself with moving 
as a satellite, but must not invest 
himself with the splendour of a 
planet. 

We recommend to this author a 
little more attention to his rhymes. 
The following are illegitimate and 
inadmissible in correct poetry :— 
Lord, hard ; them, when ; scorn’ d, 
alarm’ d; scorn,alarm; dim, within ; 
the latter occurs twice in 30 lines. 

If the genius of Lord Byron, scorn- 
ing to be trammelled by the rules of 
poetry, at times infringes them, let 
it not be considered by his imitators 
as an example proper to be followed; 
it may be, and is, tolerated in him, ip 
the same manner as we allow the de- 
fects of Shakespeare: but it is offen- 
sive when adopted by a minor poct. 
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A POEM, 


Occasioned by the cessation of public 
mourning for her Royal Highness 
the Princess Charlotte, together 
with Sonnets and other Produc- 
tions. 

BY MRS. B. HOOPER. 
London—Printed for the Author. 


Sold by Suttaby. 


Mrs. Hooper isa poet !—that 
is, in the general acceptation of 
the phrase, she can put some 
rhymes together—and she can also 
write blank verse, in the construc- 
tion of which, one of the requt- 
sites is a finely modulated ear, 
which Mrs. Hooper does—not pos- 
sess. Many there are, who ima- 
gine, if they can bring ten sylla- 
bles into a line, that they are en- 
titled to call it blank verse, not 
considering that a certain rhythm 
is attached to that species of poe- 
tical composition, without which 
it becomes dull and prosaic. As 
an instance; in the first poem in 
this volume we find the following 
passage, which, divesting. it of its 
measured lines, may he converted, 
as follows, into common prose :— 
“the love of freedom, the enlight- 
ened views of liberal policy, and 
that bright glow of independence 
which so strongly marked our no- 
ble princess ; mingled with disdain 
for courtly prejudices, and a sense 
correct and pure, which estimated 
right life’s various blessings, nor 
would ever place splendour and 
pomp above domestic joys.” We 
defy the most finished reader to 
make poetry of the above passage : 
it is not even harmonious prose, 
and deserves merely the character 
of a common-place paragraph.— 
We will select another passage’ :— 
“°Tis a mysterious thought, and 
yet most true, that individual des- 
tiny decides full oft the fate of mil- 
lions; that to each, although a per- 

Vol. I.—Oct. 1818. 
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fect separate scheme belongs, yet 
all are mingled and alternate act 
one on the other. Wheel enclosing 
wheel connected portions of that 
vast machine, a part minute of 
which we only see.’ With the 
exception of the two words in ita- 
lics, the construction of this sen- 
tence is common and prosaic; it 
possesses not one of the charac- 
teristics of blank verse, which dis- 
tinguish the versification of an 
Akenside, a Thomson, or an Arm- 
strong. Itis not the mere inver- 
sion of a sentence, and placing the 
verb at its close, which is the 
general fault of the “ unfledged 
rhymster,” that the harmony or 
rhythm of the line is determined, 
The pauses and the cadences are as 
distinct in blank verse, as in any 
other poctic measare, and a neg- 
lect of them will be immediately 
discovered by a well attuned ear. 
It is, however, too much the prac- 
tice of the writers of blank verse 
to sacrifice sense to sound; and 
many are perfectly satisfied with 
their poetical talent, if, by count- 
ing their fingers, they can disco- 
ver that they have included ten 
syllables in a line, divesting them- 
selves at the same time of all care 
aud attention, in regard to the 
particular syllables on which the 
emphasis oug!it to fall. When we 
scan the following line of Thom- 
son’s, 


v9 _ Y iA i ee fy * 

And cleft the circlé Of his goldén 
crown, 

we find it possessing all the har- 
mony and beauty of legitimate 
poetry ; but, is it possible, to ex- 
tract the faintest spirit of poctic 
excellence from such lines as the 
following :— 


Erected. Temple, beauteous, bright, and 
' high, a 
Such dispositions ’companied by acts 
Requiring the refiner’s hottest fire 
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To scan the last line it would 
stand thus :— 


Regiiring the réfinér’s hattést fire, 


which will immediately shew its 
want of rhythm and harmony, the 
two great essentials of blank verse. 

We have been thus diffuse in 
our strictures on the blank verse 
of Mrs. Hooper, as we are con- 
vineed, that with a little attention 
to the rules of poetry, something 
of a superior kind may be pro- 
duced from her pen. Her ideas 
possess a masculine vigour, which 
seldom displays itself in the fe- 
male mind; and her associations 
are, in general, just and natural. 

The remainder of the volume 
consists of a series of poems on 
various subjects ; some of which 
rise far above mediocrity. The 
following may be quoted as a fair 
Specimen of the author’s poetical 
skill: — 


TO LOVE. 


If ever I have scorn’d thy sacred pow’r, 
And wrong’d tly nature gentle, kind, 
and sweet, 
Or e’er refus’d the off’ring of a flow’r 
To deck the sod of thine enshrin’d re- 
treat,— 
Oh, dearest Cupid! suppliant at thy 
feet, 
I now the crime implore thee to furgive ; 
And listeu, while the vow I here re- 


peat, 

Thee to adore, long as thy name shall 
live, 

Or thou one ardent vot'ry, gracious wilt 
receive ! 


Thou art not cruel, faise, capricious, wild ; 
Thy nature is indulgent, and benign ; 
While innocent and artless as a child, 
Yet high matur’d intelligence is thine, 
And on thy brow, truth and fair honour 
shine : 
Benevolence and tenderness appear 
In ev'ry smile that lights thy face di- 
vine ; 
And in thy sweet eye’s floating lustrous 
lear, 
Dwells a soft, sacred charm, to virtue 
fondly dear, 
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Oli! when my heart has left thy pure 
domain, 
Incautious, unsuspecting, led to rove 
O’er vanity, or folly’s painted plain, 
Or lur’d by murmurs soft, of flattery’s 
grove, 
E’en then, thou hast not left, forgiving 
Love, 
Thy undeserving, and neglectful child ; 
But by each tender winning art, hast 
strove 
To lure again the wanderer beguil’d, 
And charm, and fix, by thine endearments 
mild. 


Oh, I am thine—for ever, ever thine ! 
On thee for ev’ry hope I] now rely ; 
The fond enthusiast bends before the 


shrine, 

And visions bright as clouds on ev’ning 
sk 

Beholds entranc’d, with fix’d enchant- 
ed eye. 

Oh, Love! with thee for ever could I 

rest ; 

Far from the world, and its delusions 
fly ; 


And, like a bird within her downy nest, 
Repose in shelter safe, my panting, wea- 
ried breast ! 

The following sonnet to the 
author of the Night Thoughts, is 
written in the true spirit of poetry : 

O wond’rous bard sublime! whose 
holy muse 
Caught sure some Prophet's or Apos- 
tle’s fire ; 
The bold effusions of whose deep-ton’d 
lyre 
The very soul of Scripture deep imbues; 
Upon thy glowing page, the more I muse, 
(Even like that heav’n did itself inspire) 
The more I find to honour and admire. 
What energetic thoughts! what lofiy 
views ! . 
Immortal minstrel ! I will come to thee 
To learn the vanity of earthly things ; 
To svar away as upon angel’s wings, 
And rise to prospects of infinity ; 
There, wand’ring, rapt, absorb’d by 
heav’nly themes, 
All mortal cares shall seem but empty 
dreams. 


May we advise Mrs. Hooper to 
discard politics from her poetry ; 
it is a subject ill fitted for the 
female mind, and appears with a 
peculiar ill grace.in a work like 
the present. It may estrange her 
friends, and gain her many ene- 
mies, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Sette naa 


MONODY 
To the memory of Robert Burns, 


O Burns! my favorite bard, I’ve shed 
At thy sad fate the muse’s tear ; 


And mourn’dtothink that thou wert dead, 


’Ere half thy worth did scarce appear ! 
The pride of once the blooming year, 
And darling of the tuneful nine, 
Now who shall charm the banks of Ayr, 
Or honny Doon in lays like thine? 


Is there a muse not touch’d with woe, 
When pond’ring o’er the sacred urns, 
Of those who felt sweet Nature’s glow ? 
Then weep the loss of hallow’d Burns ! 
Mark Caledonia how she moans, 
Her poet low untimely laid ; 
Whose vocal vales echo returns, 
Long guard his much-lov’d honor’d 
shade ! 


Ye Scottish bards on braes 0’ Doon, 

And ye who cliaunt by ‘* hermit Ayr,” 
Sing well his praise—lament his doom 

Breath’d ardent from the soul sincere ! 
Ye who perhaps have born his bier 

With dirges solemn, sad and slow, 
To parent earth, may sighing here 

The tributary tear bestow !— 


Accept, O Burns ! this requiem strain, 
Whilst o’er thy living verse [ pour, 
The sympathetic tear in pain, 

Thy last blest relic to adore !— 
Which shall endure till time’s no more: 
Whilst the world on its apis turns; 

Succeeding ages shall implore 
Fresh laurels for the tomb of—Buris ! 


Hatt. 


SPIO 


THE MAUSOLEUM.* 
Bid pensive sorrow o’er the urn 
Where Burns’s relics sleep, 
Shed for his fate the tender tear, 


And lonely pity weep! 


And know enthusiast whose mind 
Would court the laurel wreath ; 
That heav’n’s brightest germ refin'd 

The form that resis beneath. 


* These lines were written under the 
design for the mausoleum, 


Go !—and the willow it shall wave 
Remembrance to his worth : 

Soft o’er the sweetest poet's grave, 
’Till Nature’s second birth. 


Hatr. 
VERSES 

Written at the Grave of the immortal 
Schiller. 


ae 


Schiller, the tribute of a tear 
I fondly pay to thee ; 

And wonder how thy country can 
Forget thy memory, 


And sure they must forget it—else 
They’d rear upon thy grave, 

Some taint memorial of their love 
Thy memory to save, 


But, no! unnoticed stil remains 
The spot where thon dost lie; 

Aud past thy grave the wanderer strays, 
Nor pays the tribute sigh. 


But though notomb shall mark thy grave, 
Forgettul of thy fame, 

Oh! yet till time shall be no more, 
Will live great Schiller’s name. 


OPP P 


SONG. 
Omnia vincet amor.—Ovip. 


Tune—O my love’s like a red-red-rose, 
Burns. 


Ah that I but a moss-rese were 
To grace thy bosom sweet ; 
And thou my love a lily fair, 
Blushing, thy charms I'd greet ! 
And on that fleecy bosom lay 
My cares and fears at rest, 
Nor should one thought be found to stray 
The halcyon of thy breast! 


Ah were | but some fragrant flow’r 
That scents the evening breeze, 

And thou a leaf in shady bow’r, 
I’d court the waving trees. 

And on that silk white bosom, love, 
With ligitsome heart I’d play, 

Nor envy then the peaceful dove 

That wing’d to heav’n its way ! 
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Ah were but you the graceful vine, 
And I the tendril true ; 

Around thy lovely form I’d twine, 
And fondly cling to you! 

And there beyond expression bless’d, 
I’d banquet on thy charms, 

Nor thou a joy beyond that rest 
Should wish—when in mine arms! 


Hatt. 


ePreor 


DONALD. 
By Miss Elizabeth Bower Blease. 


— 


Ah! whose is the fabric so proud, 
That stands on yon high craggy steep ? 
Round whose turrets the wind whistles 
loud, 
As it sweeps o’er the fathomless deep. 


’Twas the mansion of splendour—and 


peace ; 
Its lov’d inmate—-was Donald the 

brave ; 
And this bosom’s wild throb will ne’er 

cease, 


For he rests in a premature grave. 


One morn when the sun rode on high, 
And his bright beams illumin’d the 
plain ; 
When serenity dwelt in the sky, 
Donald’ssail was unfurled on the main, 


As his bark glided gaily along, 
His tartan he wav’d in the gale, 
While the sound ot the mariner’s song 
Echoed sweetly o’er mountain and 
vale. 


But the sun which ip splendour arose, 
E’re noon was envelop’d in clouds ; 

And the ocean that now calmly flows, 
Our Donald—our chieftain enshrouds. 


For the voice which then bade me adieu, 
My ear shall long listen in vain ; 

Though remembrance will oft’times renew 
His loved accents again—and again, 


Should pleasures enliven the scene, 

And the smile of delight beam around, 
His image would still intervene, 

And mingle with revelrys sound. 


If I thought my lost Donald on tliee, 
The gayest allurements were vain, 

Their illusions were nothing to me, 

Since I ne’er can behold thee again, 


Original Poetry, 


Ah! then as I linger alone, 
Unconnected thro’ life’s chequer’d 
way ; 
With a sigh and a tear, I must own 
That affection can never decay. 


Yet the sigh, nor the tear can avail, 
Or the friend of my bosum restore ; 
The existence of pleasure how trail, 
How soon its bright visions are o’er. 


ee oe 


Dear lady he still dwells on high, 
Oh cease then his loss to deplore ; 

Weep not that the beam of thine eye, 
His smiles can awaken no more. 


Since with virtue, and honour combin’d, 
‘Through the world’s wilder’d maze he 
has trod ; 
While the spirit his form once enshrin’d 
Has ascended to dwell with its God 


PPPS 


SONG. 
Tune—“ Auld lang syne.”’ 


Should lovers joys be e’er forgot, 
Or ever out of mind, 

Should lovers joys be e’er forgot 
An’ vows sae saft an’ kind. 

For vous sae saft an’ kind my love, 
Aw’ days o’ langsyne, 

We'll tak a glass for pleasures past, 
And vows o’ langsyne, 


We two hae run about the groves, 
And pu’d the flow’rets fine, 
But parting scenes hae wraughtna 
change 
Sin’ Auldlangsyne, 
For vows sae saft an’ kind my love, &c. 


We twa hae run about the glade, 
When simmer days were prime ; 

But time has broke wi’ us na squares 
Sin Auld lang syne, 

For vows sae satt an’ kind my love, &c. 


An’ there’s a hand my sonsie lass 
And gies a hand o’ thine, 

An’ we'll taste of bliss before we part 
For Auld lang syne. 

For vows sae saft an’ kind my love, &c. 


An’ surely you’ll gie me your heart, 
As surely L’ll gie mine ; 

And we'll tak a kiss in right good will 
For Auld lang syne. 

And vows so saft an’ kind my love, &c. 


Hatt. 
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ON A KISS. 


Humid seal of soft affections, 
Kindest pledge of future bliss ; 
Dearest tie of young connections, 
Loves’ first snowdrop—Virgin’s kiss. 


Speaking silence—dumb confession, 
Passion’s birth and infants’ play ; 
Dove-like fondness—chaste concession, 

Glowing dawn of brighter day. 


Sorrowing joy, adieu’s last action, 
When lingering lips uo more must join, 
What words can ever speak affection 
So thrilling and sincere as thine. 


R. H. 


PLP PL 


TO CELIA. 


Lovely Celia, charming’creature ! 
Nymph divine of fairest feature ! 
Why so bashful, wav’ring, coy, 
Seeing what we now enjoy, 

Quickly passes with the hour, 

Fading like autumnal flower ! 

By the blast’s decaying breath, 
Through the icy hand of death ! 

Or morning dew upon the stream, 
Kiss’d by young Aurora’s beam. 
Come! and every wish inspire, 
Wake the softly~sounding lyre; 

To sprightly notes attune the shell, 
That echo may delighted dwell ; 

And sylvan boys i in vale and mead 
Pipe to Pan on oaten reed. 

When dance the fairy elves at night, 
While the moon is peering bright. 
And o’er hamlet, dale, and glade, 
Silv’ry lights the green-wood shade ; 
While the tuneful nightingale 

Thrills ber mild nacturnai tale ; 

By mossy-fount—in shady grove— 
(Where Danae, once decoy’d by Jove, 
Met her Lord's imperial pow’r, 
Maatled in a golden show’r!) 
Hither, nymph! and with thee bring 
Smiles that shame the blushing spring ; 
And we'll love our vows renew 

On beds of vi’lets bath’d in dew— 
Where the gay enamell’d rose 
Scents the air at twilight close. 

As the cheerful glow- worm plays, 
Wanton in fair Cy nthia’s rays, 

Thus to live and pass our time, 
Celia haste while in thy prime! 


Harr. 


Original Poetry> 


THE LOVER'S LAY. 


She walks in beauty’s brightest path, 
And roses spring beneath her feet ; 
She seems the chosen maid of earth, 


Where ev’ry charm is doom’d to meet. 


There is such brightness in her eyes, 
The stars that shine at midnight hour, 

And revel through the ether skies, 
Shine not with such a magic pow’r. 


The fresh-blown rose hath not a hue 
So blooming as this maiden’s cheek ; 
And all the lilies e’er that blew 
Such innocence could never speak, 


And all the flowers of genial spring 


Have not such charms ‘tu please the 


mind ; 
As those that round my maiden wing, 
As those that in my maid I find, 


Oft have I stood, amazed, and view’d 
The sun declining from the day ; 


Thy works, O God, my heart subdued, 
And bid me homage to thee pay. 


And oft I’ve gazed upon the scene 
Of diamond stars aud silvery moon, 
hat beam’d so lovely o’er the green, 
And play’d upon the river’s gloom, 


But nought so much engaged my mind, 
As this bright beaming hey’ n’ly maid ; 
In her al! earthly charms I find, 
Aud ali that tongue or pene’er said. 


But stop my muse—for O how vain, 
The task to tell my Myra’s charms ; 
It only helps to feed the pain 
I feel when absent from her arms, 


It only helps tu cloud my brow, 
And bring remembrance of our love 
How our affections first did grow, 
When wandering through the shady 
grove. 


But now, alas! my simple muse, 

(hy presence only racks my mind; 
The only wish on earth I chuse, 

Is toinhabit Myra’s mind, 


Farewell—lI still keep lingering on, 
Yhis happy, yet this painful theme ; 
So slow the moments wane along, 
So distant all our partings seem. 


But now no more—the moment’s nigh, 
When I my Myra’s charms shall gre 

Farewell, my Muse, no more I sigh, 
My lips my Myra’s lips now meet. 

J. 


et; 


HOPE. 


— 


Wuart is it which we still pursue, 
Which always gay, alluring, new, 
Recedes, yet ever 1s in view? 


’Tis Hope. 


When anguish, grief, and care oppress 
The heart, what makes each sorrew less, 
And sovthes the wretched in distress? 


’Tis Hope. 


When sighs the heaving bosom rend 
At parting with some much-lov’d friend, 
What then can consolation lend ? 


Tis Hope. 


What still presents the dear deceit, 
And whispers still in accents sweet, 
Grieve not, for you again will meet ? 


’Tis Hope. 


The soldier destined hence to go, 


To meet in distant climes the foe, Blest Hope. 
What cheers his heart ’mid scenesof woe? 
’Tis Hope Harrier. | 
a eR a 


Mirror of Fashion. 


When valiant comrades strew the ground, 

And death-like stillness reigns around, 

What wafts his thoughts where peace is 
found ? 


’Tis Hope. 


Amid the loud and threat’ning storm, 

What still pourtray’s his Nancy’s form, 

And keeps the sailor’s bosom warm ? 
’Tis Hope. 


When Justice dooms the wretch to die, 

What then to Mercy bids him fly, 

And leads him to the throne on high? 
’Tis Hope. 


And when the scaffold he ascends, 
What still the penitent befriends, 
And on his latest breath attends ? 

’Tis Hope. 


Since this is then thy pow’r benign, , 
Oh be its sacred influence mine, 
And may I ne’er thy sweets resign ? 


MIRROR OF FASHION, 
For OCTOBER, 1818. 


Florning Dress. 


A robe of jaconot muslin, orna- 
mented witha very rich trimming 
round the neck, down the front, 
and round the bottom of the skirt ; 
the sleeve is made moderately full, 
the shoulders, and the wrist are 
ornamented with a rich trimming ; 
the petticoat worn with this robe 
is likewise trimmed in the same 
manner.—A_ beautiful cork bonnet, 
very richly ornamented with a 
plume of feathers, and cork coloured 
satin, 


Evening Dress. 


A beautiful mull muslin frock, 
ornamented at the bottom with a 
trimming of needle-work and satin, 
the body of amber-coloured satin, 
worn rather low, the sleeve made 
rather full, and to fall offthe shoul- 
der, the ornaments worn with this 
dress are of garnet—white kid 
gloves, and white satin shoes, 


General Observations on Fashion 
and Dress. 


The protracted illness of her 
Majesty seems to have thrown a 
damp on the inventive genius of 
fashionable costume; the only 
things which have appeared since 
our last number worthy of notice 
are the Tufted Wrapping Cloaks, 
and an elegant Parisian bonnet, 
composed of Leghorn and Satin; the 
former of these is a very useful 
article, composed of tufted mole- 
skin, 1t has a neat but elegant 
border, a chapeau bras hood, a 
collar, and a large military cape ; 
we think there is great merit due 
to the inventor (Mrs. Smith,) and 
we have no doubt but every real 
lady will be induced to adopt them, 
to say nothing of their superior 
usefulness, they have a lady-like 
appearance, very much unlike the 
coarse and common cloaks, and are 
of a beautiful soft texture—many 
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of them are grey mole-skin tufted 
with black. 

The Parisian Bonnet is of a 
new shape, with a large front which 
sits close to the face, and a small 
flat crown; itis much in the style 
of the Rosina bonnets worn some 
time ago: we have every reason 
to think it will become prevalent, 
as we see it already adopted by 
many ladies of good taste; we 
have seen the fronts composed of 
weghorn, Ionian cork, satin, and 
velvet. 

There is nothing particularly aew 
in dresses ; the morning pelisses 
elegantly trimmed with roleaux 
of muslin and work are generally 
worn: they are frequently made 
with a cape or collar that turns 
back, and has a pretty effect in 
deshabille. For Evening, what is 
called half dress appears most pre- 
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valent, and thin muslin is by far 
the most favourite material, French 
turbans, toques, and mob caps have 
displaced the more elegaat style of 
head-dress, such as feathers, flow- 
ers, bandeaus, &c. Turbans we 
consider elegant if properly adapt- 
ed to the contour, but the common 
style is pretty generally exploded. 
Spencers continue the same as last 
month ; the one given in our last 
number is still very fashionable. — 
Braces composed of black silk, 
elegantly worked and edged with 
coloured ribbon, in the Spanish 
style, are very genteel; indeed 
there cannot be too much pains 
taken to reinedy those defects in 
the shoulders which negligence 
in early life frequently occasion, 
—Fashionable colours are fawn, 
French rose, puce, and pale blue. 


ATM scar 


VISIT TO CLAREMONT. 


ee 


The permission so kindly given 
by his Royal Highness Prince 
Leopold to the public, to visit the 
house, park, and gardens of Clare- 
mont, during his absence on the 
Continent, continues to induce the 
influx of immense crowds from all 
parts of the country to the village 
of Esher, from whence to the park 
gate it is but a short walk. Dur- 
ing the last week the roads leading 
to the village presented an unpre- 
cedented appearance of gaiety and 
bustle, and to those unacquainted 
with the object of attraction, would 
lead to the conclusion that some 
extraordinary festival was about to 
be celebrated.. On no former oc- 
easion, perhaps, did the innkeepers 
of Esher reap a harvest so ample 
as they are now gathering. There 
were disappointinents, however, 
which arose from persons arriving 





at the desired spot, and at the very 
threshold of gratification, without 
being prepared with proper tickets 
of admission. Many had come 
from distant counties and were 
reluctantly obliged to depart, aud 
wait until, by regular application, 
their wishes could be accomplished. 
To avoid this inconvenience, 1t is 
only necessary to write a letter to 
Mr. Phillips, the house steward, 
who is resident on the premises, 
and who never fails to grant the ue- 
eessary ticket. There is, however, 
a distinction in the tickets which it 
may be proper to notice. Some only 
entitle the bearers to admission to 
the parkand gardens, while others 
include the house. It is but jus- 


tice to state, that the reception of 


those who are attracted to these 
delightful scenes, rendered sacred 


by the melancholy catastrophe ot 
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which they have been the theatre, 
is most polite and attentive. Upon 
your arrival at the park gate you 
present your ticket, which gene- 
rally authorises the admission of 
yourself and friends, to the porter, 
who upon registering your name 
as a visitor, and returning the 
tickets, directs you to the house, 
situated nearly in the centre of 
the park. The building itself 
stands on an eminence, with an 
elegant portico in front, to which 
you ascend by a flight cf stone 
steps. On reaching the entrance, 

you are received by several pages 
in waiting, who, on examining 
your ticket, and ascertaining your 
title to admission within the “walls, 
introduce you to the first of a 
suite of four rooms, furnished in 
a style of great neatness and 
tasteful elegance, but exhibiting 
nothing of that magnificence which 
might be supposed to belong to 
a Royal residence. The first 
room is a parlour on the right 
of the hall, in which there are 
many cabinets and tablets of curi- 
ous workmanship; the walls are 
adorned principally with portraits, 
the most conspicuous of which are 
full-length portraits of Prince 
Leopold and her Royal Highness 
the Princess Chariotte, which are 
situated opposite to each other at 
the ends of the room. There are 
also in this room her late Royal 
Highness’s harp and piano. Men- 
tion is made of some music of her 
own copying having been in the 
first instance open to inspection; 
but this is no ionger to be seen, 
We understand the execution of 
these copics is most exquisite, 
Each piece is accompanied by a 
drawing, also the work of her 
Royal Highness, illustrative of 
the character of the performance, 
whether serious or gay; and this 
generally consists of the human 
figure, represented in some situa- 
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tion appropriate to the idea meant 
to be conveyed. From this cham- 
ber you pass into the dining-room, 
of which thefurniture is extremely 
plain ; over the chimney-piece isa 
full-length portrait of his Majesty, 
You next come to the library ; 
this room is fitted up with book- 
cases, containing some of the best 
works of antient and modern lite. 


rature. There are several pedes- | 


tals, on which are placed specimens 
of sculpture, and a great many 
casts and busts. Among the latter 
the bust of the Princess Charlotte 
is most prominent. The walls are 
adorned with engravings of per- 
sons who have distinguished thein- 
selves in modern times, and at one 
end of the room stands . full length 
portrait of the Duchess of Bruns. 
wick, Returning again to th: 
hall, you are lastly ushered into 
a second parlour, or withdrawing 
room, the furniture, hangings, and 
walls of which are of a bright 
yellow. There are here also some 
excellent portraits, the most at- 
tractive of which is a half-length 
likeness of the sister of Prince 
Leopold, which is characterized 
not only by great beauty, but by 
a sweetness of expression which 
is more easily to be conceived 
than described. 

Here ends the inspection of the 
house: these are the only a apart- 
ments exhibited. There are four 
other rooms on the same floor, but 
these are not open to public in- 
spection; tbey consist of the bed- 
room, in which her Royal High- 
ness breathed her last; her dres- 
sing-room, and that of the Prince, 
and a breaktast-room. In the hall 
there is a handsome billiard table. 
Each room is attended by a female 
servant, who will give every in- 
formation the visitors may require. 
The whole household are attired 
in deep mourning. 

Krom the mansion you are direc- 
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ted to the pleasure grounds, and in 
this excursion you are attended by 
a servant, who conducts you to 
those objects which are most wor- 
thy of your attention. You first 
proceed to the back of the house, 
from whence there is a pleasing 
vista, between two rows of luxu- 
riant trees, whose bows sweep the 
sloping lawn. The lawn termi- 
nates with a rural cottage, intend- 
ed as a music-room, in front of 
which is a pond, bearing on its 
silver surface various aquatic birds. 
From this you are led by a cir- 
cuitous path to what is called the 
Mount: this is a hill of consider- 
able elevation, clothed with shrubs 
and overhanging trees. On the 
summit is a building called Clare- 
mont, from whence the estate takes 
its title, as appears from an in- 
scription on its front, bearing these 
words, “ And Clare Mont be the 
name, 1715.’ This edifice was, 
no doubt, erected by the original 
roprietor of the place, on account 
of the beautiful prospect which it 
commanded from its site. The view 
from its suinmit, to which you are 
led, is extremely fine, and extends 
over the greater part of the county 
of Surrey. 

You are next conducted to the 
New Conservatory, which is not 
quite completed, but forms a very 
pleasing object. From this you pro- 
ceed, by circuitous paths, through 
the bosom of a wood, to a small and 
elegant Gothic mausoleum, com- 
menced in the life-time of the Prin- 
cess, and since finished under the 
direction of her afflicted husband. 
From this spot you are led through 
paths bordered by evergreens, until 
you suddenly burst upon an exten- 
sive circular lake, surrounded by 
wood, and having in its centre an 
island covered with foliage, through 
which, it would seem, the rays of 
the sun can scarcely ever penetrate. 
In making the circuit of this lake, 
Vol. I. Oct. 1818. 
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your attention is directed to a little 
cottage, which is the peculiar work 
of the Princess herself; it bears all 
the characteristics of rusticity, but 
at the same time fills the mind with 
an idea of perfect comfort. In this 
cottage resides a woman, 80 years 
of age, who was a favourite object 
of her Royal Highness’s bounty, 
It appears that this poor old crea- 
ture had, with her husband, lived 
servant in successive families who 
had formerly occupied this estate : 
at length, worn down by age and 
infirmity, she retired to.a miserable 
little hovel which stood on the site 
of the present building, where.she 
lived on occasional contributions 
from the mansion-house, and the 
small earnings of her husband. On 
the arrival of the Princess, Dame 
Bewley, as she is called, soon at- 
tracted her notice. Her Royal 
Highness discovered her residence, 
and found her endeavouring to 
read an old Bible, the small print 
of which, to her enfeebled eyes, was 
almost undistinguishable. Dame 
Bewley complained of this, but she 
complained no more. The next 
day she received what she consider- 
ed an inestimable treasure, namely, 
a Bible and a Prayer Book of the 
largest print, and, in a short time, 
through the same benevolence, her 
old end shattered residence was 
removed, and the present cottage 
substituted. 

From Dame Bewley’s you pur- 
sue your course, by the side of the 
lake, through a wild, but artificial 
scene of hanging rocks ; and from 
thence through various lawis and 
shrubberies, until you once more 
emerge in front of the mansion. 
You finally inspect the kitelren- 
garden and green-houses, the whole 
excursion occupies about two hours. 

We are informed, that not the 
smallest fee is taken by the ser- 
vants, but the utmost attention 
paid to every visitor. 
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THE MIRROR OF THE HAUT TON, 


[ eensaniineanal 


The state of the Queen’s health 
at present absorbs the public at- 
tention; and the uncertainty of 
her Jife throws a stagnation over 
the trading world, which is highly 
injurious to its interests. The last 
accounts from Kew, state that her 
Majesty has lately s!ept much, but 
that her disease has suffered little 
abatement, and her strength has 
gradually decreased. Her propen- 
sity to sleep arises more from an 
absence of pain, and a total ex- 
haustion of natural strength, than a 
regular operation of Nature. Too 
much praise cannot be bestowed 
upon every branch of the royal 
family, for their unwearied atten- 
tion to their afflicted parent; and 
every method which the most con- 
summate skill can devise, has been 
tried, to prolong her existence. 
The spasmodic attacks return, how- 
ever, so frequently, that nature be- 
comes exhausted; and it is only 
by the most powerful stimulants, 
that its functions can be restored. 
The last bulletin mentions that her 
Majesty has been refreshed by 
sleep, but that her disease conti- 
nues unabated. A prolongation of 
life, ander such accumulated pain, 
cannot be desirable ; especially 
where all hopes of a positive cure 
have been long since extinguished. 
A few days more will probably de- 
termine the important event. 

We regret to state that the Prin- 
cess Sophia also labours under a 
severe malady; the nature of it 
has been hinted to us, but delicacy 
prevents us at present from men- 
tioning it, 

The Brighton Herald says :— 
“‘ We have now a large portion of 
the rank, fashion, wealth, and 
beauty of the British empire, as- 


sembled on this delightful spot. 
There are but few large houses, 
and lodgings, in favourite situa- 
tions, uvengaged. The alarming 
state of Her Majesty’s health has 
dissipated all the schemes of plea- 
sure, which had been formed for 
the Regent, this summer ; and it is 
now extremely doubtful whether 
we shall enjoy the happiness of 
again beholding His Royal High- 
ness at the Pavilion, during the 
present season. 

HaNnover.— Aug, 18.—On the 
arrival of the Duke and Duchess 
of Clarence, all the Court was as- 
sembled at the Palace, to receive 
their Royal Highnesses. They 
afterwards went through the seve- 
ral streets to view the splendour 
of the illuminations. 

Paris, Sept. 2.—The Duke of 
Gloucester was at Toulouse on the 
day of the festival of his Majesty. 
This prince was present at the 
civil and religious ceremony which 
took place on the occasion, and 
afterwards dined with Lieutenant 
General Partouneaux, commandant 
of the division, who had also in- 
vited the principal administrative 
and military authorities. After 
dinner, the Duke drank the healths 
of the King of France and his au- 
gust family. General Partouneaux 
drank the healths of his Majesty 
the King of England, and his au- 
gust family, particularly that of 
his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Gloucester. The Prince then drank, 
for the third toast, “ The eternal 
alliance of France and England. 

The Duchess of Wellington, Sir 
James Mansfield, Sir Philip and 
Lady Fraucis, Hon. Mrs. Newn- 
hai, are among the latest arrivals 
at Brighton. 
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THE DRAMA, 


i 


CovENT GARDEN. 


On Friday, the 4th of Septem- 
ber, this beautiful theatre wa- 
lighted up for the purpose of exhi- 
biting its improvements since the 
Jast season. The boxes have been 
newly painted and gilt, and pre- 


sent throughout an appearance of 


chaste interesting splendor. There 
is nothing tawdry, while there is 
no want of richness.’ The great 
chandelier, suspended from the 
centre of the house, now emits a 
steady mild light, which is wholly 
free from any offensive smell, or 
disagreeable heat, in consequence 
of the improved system of veuti- 
lation, That immense blaze oflight 
which foreigners especially ob- 
jected to in the audience part of 
our theatre, is totally removed in 
the new arrangements of Covent 
Garden. 

On the following day, the thea- 
tre opened with the tragedy of 
Macbeth, and we never remember 
to have seen a more pliant, or 
satisfied audience. The Macbeth 
of Mr. Young was so good as to 
leave nothing wanting. But the 
attraction of the evening was the 
appearance of Mrs. Y ates, in Lady 
Macbeth. We are always unwil- 
ling to be too critical upon the first 
appearance of new performers, as 
we have lived long enough to see 
the incalculable effect of experience 
in correcting the errors, or defici- 
encies of such actors, and in finally 
carrying them up to the highest 
degree of excellence. The eminent 
deficiency of Mrs. Yates is that 
of feeling. She does not enter 
into the sympathy of the part; 
she does not feel nor express the 
feelings, which belong to the seve- 
ral variations of the character, as 


it proceeds through the differe:tt 
situations of the plot and business 
of the drama. Mrs. Yates, as an 
actress, however, possesses that 
high degree of talent which cannot 
fail to render her a great acquisi- 
tion to the metropolitan theatres, 
and we only blame her for aitempt- 
ing to reach the suinmit at once, 
and not by easy gradations, 

A Mr. Farren, from the Dublin 
theatre, has appeared at this tliea- 
tre, in the character of Sir Peter 
Teazle, and we have seldom wit- 
nessed a first essay on the London 
boards that has been more com- 
pletely successful, or that has con- 
tributed so valuable an acquisition 
to the theatrical corps of the me- 
tropolis. Mr. Farren strongly re- 
minds us of King, and though not 
equal to that celebrated performer, 
has approached him more closely 
than any of his successors. The 
figure as well as the manner of Mr. 
Farren convey an exact idea of the 
character; his voice is very dis- 
tinct and emphatic, his action and 
gestures perfectly appropriate, aud 
free from all extravagance, while 
the transitions of passion are cou- 
ducted with the utmost attention 
to the truth of nature. It is un- 
necessary to point out how much 
these abound in this character, and 
how difficult it is to give them 
chastely, and with the true dra- 
matic effect. Miss Brunton played 
Lady Teazle, and contrived to 
create a very general impression 
in her favour. The remaining 
characters were nearly filled in the 
same manner as last season, and 
therefore afford little for particular 
remark, but we cauuot help notice- 
ing the Mrs. Candour of Mrs. Gibbs, 
as one of the best efforts of this 
agreeable actress, 
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After The School for Scandal, 
a new comic entertainment was 
produced for the first time, with 
music, entitled The Burgomaster 
of Saardam ; or The Two Peters. 
—The scene is laid in Saardam, 
in the year 1702. 

The drama is taken from the 
well known story of the patriotic 
efforts of the Czar, Peter the Great, 
to promote the honour and prospe- 
rity of his dominions. 

The humour of the piece was 
much advanced by Liston’s droll- 
ery as the Burgomaster of Saar. 
dam, Van Fus Frump; and its 
interest promoted by the Catharine 
of Miss Foote, 

In the first act there was what 
was called a “ National Ballet ;” 
in which Noble, Miss Lupino, and 
the Miss Dennetis danced with 
their wonted skill. It was very 
favourably received, 

Samat ET Maa 


ENGLISH OPERA House. 


On the 23d was exhibited at 
this House a curious specimen of 
ability in Mechanics ;—it was a 
musical automaton, and called the 
* Automaton Trumpeter.” It is 
the work of M. Maelzel, of Vien- 
na, Inventor of Metronome, the 
“real”? Panharmonicon, &c.; and 
it certainly is a singular and ex- 
cellent specimen of mechanical and 
musical art. 


The figure, which represents a 
trumpeter in the Austrian uniform, 
is as large as a good-sized man, and 
is very neatly formed, It appeared 
under a sort of marquee on the stage, 
to which M. Maelizel retired when 
he wished to arrange the machinery, 
by the operation of which, a variety 
of marches on the trumpet are per- 
formed. The figure, which moves 
on concealed castors, having been 
placed near the orchestra, M. Mael- 
zel touched a spring in the left 
shoulder, when the Automaton exe- 
cuted the different movements by 
which the forming in troops, the 
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charge, retreat, &c. of cavalry, are 
directed in the field, the right-hand 
supporting the trumpet, while the 
left beat time very regularly. 

~ When this part of the performance 
was at an end, M. Maeilzel wound up 
the machinery before the audience: 
The orifice for the key is near the 
left hip of the figure. The Automaton 
then performed a march composed 
by Beethoven, and another by Kal- 
kerenne, with wonderful spirit and 
precision. The concluding move- 
ment of the latter march is extremely 
complicated, and consequently dil- 
ficuli—but it was, executed in the 
most distinct and perfect style. 


It excited a good deal of atten- 
tion and approbation; and the 
corps musique, fo far from evin- 
cing an envy at this mechanical 
Rival, cordially accompanied the 
Trumpeter in the latter pieces, 

ee ed 


Drury LANE. 


This Theatre opened on the 12th 
with a reduction of the prices, an 
experiment of the most dangerous 
nature ; this was, however, perhaps 
as great an attraction as the novel- 
ty of a new Romeo and Juliet. 
‘Fhe interior of the Theatre has 
not undergone any alteration smce 
the Winter. Mr. H. Kemble, son 
to the present manager, was the 
new Romeo. He has a telerably 
good figure, a loud clear voice, and 
acts pretty much in the style of 
My. Charles Kemble. He _ per- 
formed some parts well, and was 
deservedly applauded ; he ranted 
other passages most desperately, 
aud was applaaded still. Indeed 
the audience appeared to be in 
such good humeur, owing perhaps 
to the reduetion of the prices, that 
they would perhaps have even tole- 
rated bufioonery in Romeo, ‘The 
Juliet of the evening was a lady, 
who made her first appearance, but 
we wish to see her in other charac- 
ters before we pronounce our opi- 
nion of ker merits, 
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MISCELLANEA. 

A noble lord, a short time ago, 
applied to a pawnbroker to lend 
him 1000 guineas on his wife’s 
jewels, for which he had paid 
4000. Take the articles to pieces, 
said his lordship, number the 
stones, and put false ones in their 
place, my lady will not distinguish 
them. You are too late, my lord, 
said the pawnbroker, your lady 
has gained a march upon you, for 
these stones are false, having 
bought the diamonds of her lady- 
ship last year. 

Fashionable Bonnets.—A lady 
with an immense Leghorn bonnet, 
who was recently under examina- 
tion before the Lord Chief Justice 
of the Court of King’s Bench, did 
not speak out, even afler several 
warnings and admonitions; at last, 
his lordship lost all patience, and 
burst out, “ I must get the officers 
of the court to remove that pent- 
house from your head, that I may 
hear you. 


In Russia, military promotion 
commences with the birth of any 
son of the Imperial famiy. The 
present Emperor had the good for 
tune to be born a field-marslal, 
ad the younger son of the Grand 
Dake Nicholas, who is about three 
months old, has already been ap- 
potnted colonel of a regiment of 
hussars. In the Petersburg Ga- 
zette of that year, the birth of the 
Grand Duke Alexander, now the 
Emperor, is thus announced,— 
“ This mornimg her Majesty the 
Empress, was safely delivered of a 
Field- Marshal !” 


ee 


The relict of the late Sir Tho- 
mas Wilson, who died the other 
day at Charlton Park, on Black- 
heath, has left an immense per- 
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sonal property, whieh is thus dis- 


posed of : 


Mrs. Trevellian and four 


Gaughters...cecvecrerevees L $4,000 
Lady Carr, and daugh- 

ters, ACh ..ccccces ioveane 2,000 
Lady Arden ........ — 2,000 
Lady M. Wilson ........ ‘ 2,000 
Miss Smith (sister to La- 

GWE Midnsdicaseetearacs ‘ 2,000 
Mrs. Andrews . ..........5 12,000 
Mr. and Mrs. Strode, 

CADIS reedie o detes cemweosed 2,000 


Sir Thomas Wilson, (son 

of the deceased) ........ 20,000. 

Servants to receive the amount 
of wages for the number of years 
they lived in the family; one 
resided therein 32 years. The 
museum is left to Mrs. Trevellian ; 
the jewels, pictures, and furniture, 
to her three davehters. The hei 
to the estate will enjoy a rental of 
8000/. per annum. 


i ———— 


Literary Intelligence. 
Shortly will be published, by 


subscription, the whole works of 
the Rev. Join Flavel, forming six 
large Volumes, in demy octavo. 

The Child’s Intreduction to 
therough Bass, in Conversations 
between a Mother and a Daughter 
of ten years old, will soon be pub- 
lished. 

A short History of France, after 
the manner uf the late Mrs. Trim- 
mer’s Histortes for Children, by 
a daughter of that Lady, is nearly 
ready for publication. 

A School Astronomy, accompa- 
nied with plates, is now in the 
press, by Mr. Guy, in a small 
Volume, the size of the popular 
School Geography, published by 
him. The work will comprise all 
that can be iirteresting to youth, 
and within their comprehension. 
It is designed as a general Class 
Book in Schools ; enabling Teache 
ers to make the elements of Astro- 
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nomy a regular branch of School 
education. 

A Year and a Day, a novel, in 
two Volumes, by Madame Panache, 
author of ‘“‘ Manners,”’ will shortly 
appear. 

Castles in the Air, or Whims of 
my Aunt, a novel, in three Vo- 
lames, is in the press. 

Night, a descriptive Poem, by 
M. E, Elliott, Jun. being an at- 
tempt to paint the scenery of 
night, as connected with great 
and interesting events, is in a 
state of forwardness. 

Charenton, or the Follies of the 
Age, a philosophical romance, 
translated from the French of M. 
Louidoueix, is preparing for pub- 
lication. Charenton is well known 
to be the public establishment, near 
Paris, fer insane persons. The 
author has chosen it for the scene 
of adventures, and some sup- 
posed inhabitants of it are his 


dramalis persone. This work 
gives a view of the political state 
of France; of its parties; of the 
natural tendency of the age to the 
general interests of mankind ; and 
of the ultimate object of civiliza- 
tion, in its silent progress towards 
universal good. 

Miss Hutton is about to publish 
“The Tour of Africa, containing 
a concise account of all the coun- 
tries in that quarter of the globe, 
hitherto visited by Europeans: 
with the manners and customs of 
the mhabitants.” 

Lieutenant Elmhirst is about to 
publish “ Occurrences during a six 
months Residence in the province 
of Calabria Ulteriore, in the king- 
dom of Naples. 

Edward Wortley, a Narrative, 
and the Exile of Scotland, a Tale, 
in three Volumes, will appear in 
the course of the ensuing month. 


se 
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KITCHEN GARDEN. 


In the first week, sow small 
salads, including Hammersmith 
lettuces, to cut while young. A 
few lettuces on a warm border, 
and turnip-rooted radishes. On 
the approach of frost, protect the 
plants with fern, or clean straw. 
In the first fortnight, plant out 
the final crop of endive on a dry 
sloping bank, under a south wall ; 
the most forward lettuces on warm 
borders, to succeed those pricked 
out froin the seed-bed in Septem- 
ber ; cabbages of the August sow- 
ing in an intermediate bed, and 
trausplant established ever-green 
herbs for use throughout the win- 
ter. Watering will scarcely be 
required this month: Search for 
slugs, and guard against the 
ravages of caterpillars, 
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FLOWER GARDEN, 

For the chance of having a few 
hardy sorts of flowers next season 
a fortnight or three weeks sooner 
than from the spring sowing, you 
may scatter a few of their seeds 
promiscuously about the borders. 
Treated thus, the larkspur, Adonis, 
Belvidere, persicaria, annual stock, 
and strawberry-blite, will some- 
limes come up in the spring, very 
forward and vigorous. 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

Hardy trees may be planted at 
any time between the fall of the 
leaf and the rising of the sap. 
Those which bear on the annual 
shoot should not be removed until 
the wood of the year is ripened. 
In the last week, plant gooseberry 
and currant trees.—Grapes left 
on the trees, to come in late, may 
be shielded from frosts by matting. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, &c. 
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BIRTHS.—At Cheltenham, the 
Lady of Sir Henry Bunbury, K.C.B. 
of a daughter.— Mrs. Pamby, of 
Rocester, near Uttoxeter, of two fine 
boys who are doiag well.—At Ro- 
chester, on the 5th instant, the Lady 
of Rear-Admiral Sir John Gore, 
K.C.B. and Commander-in-Chief, of 
a daughter.—Mrs. Roberts, wife of 
Mr. J. Roberts, of Wath, farmer, of 
three children, two sons and a daugh- 
ter, who with their mother are likely 
to do weH. They were immediately 
baptized Matthew, ‘Thomas, and 
Mary ; and it is further remarkable 
her youngest child before them, is 
thirteen years old. — In Jermyn- 
street, the Right Honourable Lady 
Sinclair, of a daughter.—A few days 
since, a woman, who had taken her 
place to Newcastle, was delivered of 
a child on the Telegraph coach, just 
at the entrance into Harrogate. “he 
coach was fortunately only about one 
hundred yards from a cottage, where 
the child, a fine boy, was taken in 
anapron. We are glad to state that 
both the mother and child are doing 
very well in more senses of the word 
than one ; as the ladies of Harrogate 
have liberally supplied the poor 
woman with clothes, and a collection 
has been made for her to the amount 
of about 30/. 

MARRIED.—The Hon. A. An- 
nesley, only brother of the Earl of 
Mountnorris, to Sarah, eldest daugh- 
ter of B. Ainsworth, Esq. of Halli- 
well, near Bolton, Lancashire.—At 
North Cray, Harry Gough Ord, Esq. 
of the Royal Artillery, to Louisa, 
er ity daughter of the late Dr. 

atham, of Bexley.— At Camber- 
well, Mr. Sheppard, of Counter- 
street, Borough, to Harriet, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Bond, Esq. of 
Nun Green, Peckham. — William 
Henry, eldest son of Joseph Hum- 
pleby, Esq. of the Borough, to Mary, 
eldest daughter of Jonathan Wood, 
of Southwark.—At Riegate, Surry, 
Mr. W. R. Holroyd, to Jane, eldest 
daughter of Edward Wyatt, Esq. of 
Merton Cottage, Surry.—At Pinner 


Church, William, second son of Tho- 
mas Willimott, Esq. of Streatham, to 
Mary, youngest daughter of the late 
Charles Ashwell, Esq. of the Island 
of Grenada.—At St. Andrew’s, Hol- 
born, Thomas Pagan, Esq. of Ely- 
place, to Lady Plomer, of Snares- 
brook, widow of the late Alderman 
Sir William Plomer. — At Barnet 
Church, Robert Whitaker, Esq. of 
Upper Marylebone Street, Fitzroy 
Square, to Miss Harris, of Barnet.— 
At Sutton, Henry Harford, Esq. of 
Stockwell, Surry, to Eliza Mounte- 
nay, daughter of the late Robert 
Hoggart, Esq. of Beckenham, Kent. 
—At Paris, the Hon. Mr. Clifford, 
eldest son of the Right Hon. Lord 
Clifford, of Ugbrook Park, in the 
county of Devon, to Miss Weld, 
the only daughter of Thomas Weld, 
Esq. of Luiworth Castle, in the 
county of Dorset.—At Tenterden, 
James Grant, Esq. of Austin-friars 
and Brixton, to Caroline, fifth daugh- 
ter of the late John Neve, Esq. of 
Tenterden. —J.S. Smith, Esq. of 
George Lane and St. Helen’s Place, 
to Miss Hodges, of Clapham Com- 
mon.—-At Binghain, Lincolnshire, 
Mr. Jobn Harrison, a_ preacher 
amongst the primitive Methodists 
called Ranters, to Miss Sarah Kirk- 
land, also a preacher of the same 
persuasion.—At St. Helen’s, by the 
Rev. Thomas Pigot, James Rowley, 
Esq. of Stourport, to Anna Maria 
Eliza, eldest daughter of Adam 
Clarke, LL.D. F.A.S. of Millbrook, 
Lancashire. 

DIED.—Aged 73, Prince Met- 
ternich Winnebourg Ochsenhausen, 
father to the Austrian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. — In Upper Bel- 
grave Place, in his 58th year, Rich- 
ard Dillon, Esq.—Aged 28, Mary 
Ann, wife of Lewis Lewis, jun. Esq. 
of Camberwell Grove.—Mrs. Elea- 
nor Bayly, of Brook Green house, 
Hammersmith, aged 95.—Aged 42 
years, at the house of Mr. Duncan, 
Kennington Terrace, George Oliver, 
Esq. of Craig-mill, in the parish of 
St. George, Jamaica. —At North 
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end, Fulham, Captain Corner, late 
commander in the Hon. East India 
Company’s service.—After a short 
illness, in his 77th year, Thomas 
Barnés, Esq. of Mile End.— At his 
seat, Daylesford House, Worcester- 
shire, in the 86th-year of his age, the 
Right Hon. Warren Hastings, late 
Governor General of Bengal, Doctor 
of Civil Law, and one of his Majes- 
ty’s most Honourable Privy Council. 

here was an extraordinary vissitude 
in the life of Mr. Hastings :—.On 
returning from his first. employment 
in India, in which he had displayed 
considerable talents, but had not 
risen to any important station, he 
was by no means in affluent circum- 
stances, and being well qualified by 
classical attainments for the education 
of youth, had relinquished all idea of 
re- visiting the East, and had resolved 
to open aschool ; he, however, con- 
sulted a friend on the occasion, wha, 
Knowing his talents, and anticipating 
success from their exertion, advised 
him to apply to the Directors of the 
East India Company for.anew ap- 
pointment : he succeeded in his ap- 
ers and at length arose to the 

igh situation of "Governor General 
of India; against his conduct in this 
situation charges were preferred by 
the House of Commons, of which 
he was honourably acquitted. — In 
Broad Street, William Cotterell, Esq. 
Sword Bearer of the City of London. 
Mr. Cotterell was in his 70th year, 
and had held the office of Sword 
Bearer upwards of forty years. Mr. 
Cotterell gave 7000/. for the office, 
which now, by his death, reverts to 
the Corporation, who, it issaid, intend 
bestowing it gratuitously in future. 
The profits are upwards of 1000/. 
- annum.—Ffrancis Perceval Eliot, 

sq. in the 63d year of his age, at 
his house in Portman Street.—- At 
Aer house in London, after a few days 
iliness, in the 62d year of her age, 
Mis. Bridget O’Hana, wife of P. 
©’ Hara, Esq. formerly of Hollywell, 
in the county of Mayo, and daugh- 
ter tothe late William Dowling, Esq. 
Jate of Ballaugh, in the county of 
Roscommon, Ireland, much regretted 
by all who had the pleasure of her ac- 
quaintance.—At Southampton Place, 





Camberwell, Mrs. Sims, widow of 
the Jate William Sims, Esq. of Sun 
Tavern Fields. — At Scarborough, 
the lady of the Rev. J. Tindall. Mr. 
and Mrs. IT. had arrived at Scarbo- 
rough only a few days before, on a 
visit, and Mr, T. left his lady in 
perfect health for the purpose of 
seeing a sister who was ill at some 
distance. In the course of the day, 
Mrs. T. in a fit of laughter ruptured 
a blood vessel, which caused her 
death the following morning. She 
was in the bloom of youth.— At West 
Cowes, Mrs. Slingsby, relict of Mr. 
Slingsby, formerly Ballet Master at 
the Opera House.—AtValenciennes, 
Colonel Sir William Douglas, K.C..B. 
Qist. Regiment.—After a short illness, 
aged 71, Mr. Stephen Jackson, 43 
years Editor of the Ipswich Journal, 
and nephew of the Jate Mr. William 
Craighton, who first printed it on the 
17th of February, 1738-9.—Wed- 
nesday, the 19th ult. aged 18, Amelia, 
youngest daughter of Mr. J. Baker, 
sen. of Ashen, Essex. The unfor- 
tunate death of this young lady was 
occasioned by the’ circuntstance of 
her taking an ounce of salt of tartar, 
sent by the shopkeeper to whom the 
servant applied, instead of ‘an ounce 
of Epsom salts. —-At her house in 
Geurge Street, Lady Ann Hope 
Johnstone, of Annandale, wife of 
Rear Admiral Sir W. Johnstone 
Hope, K.C.B.—At St. Germain-en 
Laye, aged 85, Princess de Montmo- 
rency.— Lately, at Lyons, the Right 
Hon. Lady CeciliaCharlotte Leeson, 
eldest daughter of Lady Cloncurry, 
and only sister to theEarl of Milltown. 
—At Cheltenham, Sir Gilbert King, 
Bart. of Charlestown, county Ros- 
common.—At his house at Banner- 
cress, near Sheffield, in the county 
of York, Lieut-General Murray. - 
Atthe Holt, near Bishop’s Waltham, 
sincerely and deeply lamented, Ad- 
miral Sir Robert Calder, Bart. in the 
74th year of his age. —The Rev. 
James William Dodd,of Westminster 
scheol-—The Hon. A. Annesley, who 
was married only last month, to the 
amiable daughter. of R. Ainsworth, 
Esq. of Halliwell, in Lancashire, was 
unfortunately drowned, on the 27th 
ult. at Blackpool, near Liverpool. 
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